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INVENTOR DELA DE 
SORDO-MUDOS wacio 1520-muRio 


THE LITTLE MARQUIS’S TEACHER. 


From an engraving in the Museum of the Royal Institution 
Genoa, Italy. 
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THE LITTLE MARQUIS’S INHERITANCE.* 


Tue Archbishop on his throne was sorely puzzled, just as 
the Bishop had been when he sent the case up to the higher 
ecclesiastical court. He looked at the mourning-clad suitors 
before him—the youthful widowed Marchioness of the Con- 
stable of Castile, the little golden-haired boy with the 
eager, pathetic eyes, and the frowning, dark, courtier-like 
Chevalier—and pondered deeply. 

The young mother made some rapid, expressive gestures 
to the child, and he, with evident comprehension, made 
motions in return. ‘“‘ You see, your Grace, he understands 
quite well what I am telling him,” she said, timidly, with a 
deprecating, sidewise glance at her brother-in-law, the 
Chevalier. 

“Yes, your Grace,” the Chevalier assented, “he does 
understand some things, just as my dog understands many 
of my commands; but that does not prove that he has a 
soul, any more than my dog has a soul; that does not prove 
that he is capable of understanding the nature of God or his 
duty to Church and King. My brother always expected a 


*This story makes no claim to historical accuracy of detail. The 
main fact, familiar to all teachers of the deaf, is used as a starting-point; 
that is all. 

Most teachers will agree that the historical Marquis was not an ordi- 
nary child. He must either have heard a little, or else have been one 
of those marvellous deaf children occasionally heard of, but seldom met. 
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miracle. He poured out gold like water to pay for prayers 
that his son might be given speech and hearing, and he 
made no will because he hoped for other children. 

“ But now that he is dead, it cannot be that the law will 
give the great estates of our family into the keeping of an 
imbecile, a creature who can neither hear nor speak, who 
can never serve King or Church.” 

The Archbishop had listened attentively, but he made no 
answer to the excited man; instead, he turned to the Mar- 
chioness questioningly: “ You say you can make the young 
Marquis understand anything, my daughter?” 

“Any common thing, your Grace, for which we have 
established a sign: about the family, or our friends, or his 
food, or his pets.” 

“Can you make him understand about the nature of God?”’ 

“T have never tried, your Grace.” 

“Can he say ‘God’ or ‘Our Father’?” 

“ Alas, no, your Grace; the boy is dumb.” 

She waited, as if expecting more questions, but the Arch- 
bishop remaining thoughtfully silent, she gathered up her 
courage and spoke out what was in her mind. 

“Believe me, your Grace, it is not the estates which 
matter to us, although it was the question of the inheritance 
which brought us here to-day. It may well be that fiefs 
and lands should go to one who can serve the King with 
sword and counsel. Let them go! My portion will suffice 
the boy while he lives—but afterwards, yourGrace? What 
then? The Church accepted him before we knew. Does 
she reject him now? Does she hold that because his lips 
are silent he has no soul?” 

“Saint Augustin himself hath said it,” interrupted the 
Chevalier impetuously. 

“My son, the Archbishop of Castile needs no layman to 
tell him what the great Augustin taught. Proceed, my 
daughter.” 
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“The child understands so much,” she pleaded softly; 
“if your Grace would but try him yourself, by some plan of 
your own; I am sure you would find that he has thoughts, 
like ourselves—that he is indeed different from the dumb 
animals.” 

The Archbishop reflected; then turned to one of the 
attendant priests. ‘Bring me a missal with large, bright 
pictures,” he said; and when the book was in his hands he 
beckoned the young Marquis to come near. The boy 
approached confidently, made the proper obeisance, and 
knelt to receive the blessing of the Archbishop like any well- 
bred child of his rank. The Archbishop looked pleased; if 
his hand faltered, if his tongue hesitated, it was but for an 
instant, and the blessing was clearly uttered for all to hear. 
“At least, the child is no imbecile,” he said emphatically, 
as he opened the book. 

Turning the pages, he pointed to the figure of a female 
saint with flowing yellow hair, and watched to see what the 
child would do. The boy looked at it attentively, and then 
made violent motions to his mother to take off her veil. 
The slender fingers trembled so, as she hastened to obey, 
that her loosened hair fell down in a golden shower about 
her shoulders. The boy laughed delightedly; he pointed to 
the picture, and then to his mother, at the same time holding 
up two fingers at the Archbishop, and nodding his head in 
vigorous affirmation. 

“He means that we are the same, your Grace, that we 
look alike, the holy saint and his mother,” the Marchioness 
explained breathlessly. ‘Two fingers is always his sign 
for things that are alike.” 

The Archbishop smiled comprehendingly and turned the 
page, this time revealing the picture of a boy angel. The 
little Marquis surveyed it discriminatingly, then he pointed 
to the angel’s wings, touched his own shoulder-blades, 
made a flying motion with his arms, looked up toward the 
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vaulted ceiling, and shook his head with a quaintly rueful 
expression. 

The Archbishop closed the book, a kindly smile hovering 
about his lips. “The boy is certainly intelligent,” he said. 
‘*T shall reserve the Church’s decision until this day twelve 
months. Take the young Marquis home, my daughter, and 
let your confessor try to teach him the nature of God. If, 
at the end of the year, he can satisfy me by motions of his 
hands and the expression of his face that he understands 
something of God and his mercies; and if at the same time 
he can utter with his lips one sentence relating to religion, 
I will adjudge him a Christian subject of the King of Spain. 
As for the inheritance, that is a matter for His Majesty and 
the Council; it may well wait. And for you, my son,” he 
continued, turning to the Chevalier, and looking searchingly 
into the countenance from which neither iron will nor 
courtly training could banish disappointment and baffled 
greed, “you will take up your residence at a distance during 
this year of waiting. There must be no tampering with the 
Church’s decree.” 


The next day, in the stately library of their castle-home, 
the Marchioness told her story to the chaplain. ‘The 
Archbishop certainly blessed him,” she said; ‘‘he would never 
have done that if he had thought the boy had no soul. We 
must teach him, Father, you and I. That God made and 
rules the world I can myself make him understand by 
motions and pictures. Now do you, who are so wise, you, 
who taught the novices their chants so cunningly in the old 
days, in the monastery—do you teach him to make some 
sounds, to utter some words. He has a voice; he cries 
when he is angry; he screams. Dumb parrots and magpies 
are taught to speak—why not a dumb boy?” 

The priest, cadet of a neighboring noble house, close 
friend as well as spiritual adviser, needed no urging now that 
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doubts of the Church’s approval were forever removed. “I 
will try,” he said, ‘‘and it may well be that Almighty God 
will bless my efforts.” 

He thought for a few minutes, recalling old-time lessons 
in singing and oratory, and then he motioned the child to 
come close. 

Opening his mouth wide, the priest, in a very loud tone, 
said, “Ah!” The child laughed. Again and again the 
priest said ‘ Ah,” at the same time pointing to the child’s 
mouth and holding up two fingers in the familiar sign for 
“the same.” Obediently the little one opened his own 
mouth, but no sound came forth. Suddenly the priest 
seized one of the little hands and held it against his throat, 
continuing the utterance of the “Ah” as he did so. Then, 
dropping his chin on that hand to hold it fast, he pressed 
the other little hand against the child’s own throat. Com- 
prehension flashed into the bright eyes; once more the child 
opened his mouth, and this time he made a sound—guttural 
and discordant, but an unmistakable “ Ah.” 

The Marchioness wept. “My boy speaks,’ 
hear my boy speak.” 

A sudden thought came to the priest. He closed his 
mouth to make a murmuring sound, and then opened it for 
“Ah” again, pronouncing the syllable “Ma;”’ with ready 
adaptability the child imitated, saying “Ma” very plainly. 
Next, the priest tried ‘‘Da” (dtha), and afterward “Ra,” 
the child, radiant with interest in the new game, saying the 
syllables over and over with increasing ease. Finally, the 
priest put the three sounds together, and pointing to the 
Marchioness said, “Madre.” Lame and halting, unrecog- 
nizable to any but loving ears like theirs, but to those loving, 
listening ears again unmistakable came back the word, 
“ Madre.” 

Down on their knees they fell, mother, priest and boy, the 
elders giving thanks to God, and the child saying, “ Madre, 
madre, madre,” 
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she said, “I 
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A year passed, and again mother, son, and uncle stood 
before the Archbishop. The mother trembled with excite- 
ment. “Speak to my son, your Grace,” she said, “speak to 
him as you would to any boy, but slowly.” 

The Archbishop looked at her in wonder. “ You are in 
earnest, my daughter?’ “Yes, yes, your Grace, only 
speak.” 

The Archbishop turned to the waiting boy. ‘‘ Who made 
the world?” he asked. Slowly, carefully, monotonously, 
every vowel and consonant equally emphasized, came the 
answer, ‘‘God made the world, your Grace.”’ 

The Archbishop talked to the boy a long time, but noone 
doubted what the decision would be after that first answer. 

At last, turning to the Marchioness he said, “I think it 
would be well, my daughter, for the young Marquis to 
petition the King in regard to his estates. If you will bid 
your advocate draw up the proper papers I will give them 
the Church’s sanction.” 


MABEL ELLERY ADAMS, 
Instructor in the Horace Mann School, 
Boston, Mass. 


THE NEEDS OF PHYSICAL TRAINING IN SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF*, 


PERSONAL and practical observations and experiences 
as a school boy in Jacksonville, Illinois, as a student at 
Gallaudet College for the Deaf, Washington, D. C., and as 
at present physical director at the Michigan School for the 
Deaf in Flint, lead me to believe that a course of rational 
physical training is desirable and positively essential to 
the proper education of the deaf. Much has been said 
in argument for the need of early and continuous physical 


*Read before the Convention of the American Physical Education 
Association at Indianapolis, Indiana, March, 1910. 
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training for the children of the public schools. Like their 
hearing brothers, deaf children are being prepared to take 
places in the world as industrious, self-supporting, and 
useful citizens. 

With the exception of the more afflicted and mentally 
weak cases, the deaf child is a being capable of and requir- 
ing an education, and gifted with the same capabilities 
as normal persons. As with hearing children in the public 
schools, among the deaf great differences exist in mental 
and physical conditions and in capabilities for improve- 
ment, making results easily possible in certain cases which 
are practically unattainable in others. These differences 
require widely different treatment with different individuals. 
The deaf child who has lost his hearing after his seventh 
year comes to school with his mental faculties developed 
and an excellent command of language acquired during 
the several years passed as a normal hearing child. There- 
fore he retains his speech and the modes of thought and 
mental characteristics of hearing persons. 

But the uneducated deaf child who has never heard spoken 
language, or who has lost his hearing in infancy, can never 
have a proper idea of the real meaning of sound—no more 
than a blind person can ever have a definite idea of color. 
Generally children born deaf pass the early years of their 
lives in isolated and neglected conditions. It is certainly 
reasonable to suppose that negligence, damp and _ ill- 
ventilated dwellings, insufficient nourishment, the lack 
of proper medical treatment, and other evils springing from 
poverty and ignorance, may combine with more direct 
causes to produce deafness, and the greater proportion of 
deaf children come from homes where such unfavorable 
conditions exist. When they are brought to school, their 
instructors have’ before them the difficult task of imparting 
to the untrained minds all that is taught a hearing child 
from the time he begins to talk, and also to give him some 
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elementary instruction in etiquette. Such hard and 
tedious work requires skilled teaching, and the children 
are kept busy in the schoolrooms and in the shops the 
greater part of the day. ‘Therefore it appears that only 
a very small portion of time is allotted to the physical 
director to devote to the pupils’ physical needs. From 
what I have seen and experienced, I have the deep-rooted 
impression that in our schools for the deaf, even where they 
have well-fitted gymnasiums and excellent instructors, 
physical training holds only a secondary place, separate 
from the real curriculum. Physical training is a funda- 
mental necessity and it should have a larger interest in the 
deaf child’s education. 

All of our schools for the deaf should be required to place 
a higher valuation on the importance of systematic physical 
training and thorough instruction in corrective hygiene. 
It is distinctly a moral problem. How wisely and truly 
declares “Poor Richard” in his Almanack, that “Want 


of care does us more damage than want of knowledge.”’ 
Many of the deaf do not succeed as well in business as 
they ought, and cannot stand the hard strain in other 
important emergencies of life, because they have not 
secured a solid foundation of health previous to beginning 
the strenuous life out in the world. 
The deaf children of our State schools are no more to be 


classed as “defectives” than the blind, for theirs is but the 
loss of a physical sense, which does not render the brain 
incapable of receiving and retaining knowledge. It is 
amusing to hear remarks and opinions that are expressed 
by the uninitiated. A question asked at our school once 
was, “How does a deaf-mute take his bath?’ The one 
questioned felt strongly tempted to reply, “He takes 
it while standing on his head in the tub.” * 

There is every reason to believe that the deficiencies of 
physical development in deaf children can be overcome 
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and that the children can be brought to the highest possible 
point of efficiency. The old idea that the deaf, asa class, 
are physically inferior to the hearing is fallacious. Dr. 
J. K. Love, Aural Surgeon to the Glasgow Royal Infirmary, 
and Honorary Aurist to the Glasgow School for the Deaf, 
in his work on “ Deaf-Mutism,”’ a clinical and pathological 
study, publishes a series of interesting tests as to the com- 
parative measurements of a number of lads of various 
ages attending two of the Glasgow hearing schools and a 
similar number of deaf boys of the same ages under instruc- 
tion in the school for the deaf of that city, where an excellent 
gymnasium is maintained. The results showed that the 
average physical conditions of both were equal. In height, 
the deaf were about the same as the hearing; in weight 
and chest measurements they were superior, but their 
cranial cireumference was generally less. The latter was 
probably due to their inferior opportunities for brain devel- 
opment during the early years of childhood. The state- 
ments sometimes made that the deaf have weaker lungs 
than other people owing to the non-use of their vocal 
organs, and that they are more liable to certain diseases, 
etc., are not confirmed by the results of Dr. Love’s investi- 
gations. The deaf are now no longer considered peculiarly 
liable to consumption. 

As far as observations go, it is difficult to measure the 
lung capacity of the deaf by means of the spirometer, 
because they do not know how to take long inhalations 
and blow properly. It seems that the experiments of 
Dr. Savary Pearce, late professor in the Medico-Chirurgical 
College of Philadelphia, with 170 deaf pupils and 180 blind 
pupils confirmed such results. He said that, perhaps, 
in fifty per cent. of the deaf is found much less amplitude 
than in the hearing, because of obstructions in their pharynx, 
In nearly all of the remaining fifty per cent., and particu- 
larly in cases without respiratory obstruction, respiratory 
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expansion is probably greater than in normal persons of 
the same age. 

Advocates of the oral method insist that it is of hygienic 
importance to teach speech to the deaf, and that oral 
instruction has an important bearing upon the health of 
of pupils. A certain life insurance company refused to 
insure a deaf man because he could not speak, but he 
afterwards lived to the age of ninety-four. Some who have 
never used their vocal organs and others who do not talk 
much have passed satisfactory medical examinations for 
life insurance policies. Statistics show that there are a 
good many deaf people unable to speak who have passed 
their sixtieth year. Dr. Arthur Hartmann, a German 
medical authority of high standing, and also a decided 
advocate of the oral method, in his work on “ Deaf-Mutism”’ 
ridicules the idea that speech is essential to a proper 
development of the lungs. He says “Children born deaf 
ery after their birth in just the same manner as those who 
hear; their lungs, therefore, are subject in early childhood 
to the same influences. Moreover, deaf-mutes of more 
advanced age by no means allow their voices to rest. They 
often, indeed, feel obliged to let them sound forth, not 
always to the delight of their hearing fellow men. * * * 
Aside from this, at the age at which vigorous movements 
of the body are produced, the development of the lungs 
takes place perfectly by their expansion in breathing.” 
Articulation can never be effectively used in fast games 
of football, basketball, baseball, athletic sports, etc., at a 
long distance, but the sign language permits signals to be 
quickly exchanged from any part of the field. The athletic 
teams of Gallaudet College have proved this. 

The best and most successful oral examples are those who 
have a remnant of hearing left and can pronounce words 
more correctly because of the distinct recollection of sounds 
which they are able to remember. Very few congenitally 
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deaf persons, who are totally deaf, can converse orally with 
strangers in a manner to be distinctly understood. The 
best educated deaf almost unanimously favor the combined 
system, a combination of oral and manual instruction. 

But it is far from my intention to criticize or compare 
the different methods of instruction for the deaf. Neither 
in theory nor practice has the ideal training yet been found. 
No one method will suffice for all. An opportunity for oral 
instruction should be given to all, but the method should 
not be continued where the results prove unsatisfactory. 

Many of the adventitiously deaf manifest an impaired 
sense of equilibrium when swimming, or when walking in 
the dark. It is generally believed that the causes for the 
prevalence of this peculiarity in the deaf may arise from: 

1. A derangement of the spinal nerve. 

2. A derangement of the co-ordinating centre in the 
erebellum. 

3. Damage to the semicircular canals in the internal ear. 

The last isthe diagnosisin nearly all cases of deaf-mutism.* 

Frequent practice on balancing beams will help correct 
this tendency. For if a child is born without the special 
sense of balance he learns to depend on the muscular sense, 
which, in a large measure, after long practice, takes the 
place of the semicircular canals. 

In making a distinction between the adventitiously deaf 
and the congenitally deaf, it is evident that often the 
adventitiously deaf come to school with a clear idea of 
sound and memories of mental impressions received through 
hearing during their early years. But they come with 
bodies that are in a weakened condition from the ravages 
of disease. They have yet the obstacle of nervous disorders 
to overcome and they need special physical exercises and 
nutritive elements to aid and encourage the processes of 
healthful tissue change. Scarlet fever is the most fre- 


*See the Annals, xxvi, 198-200; xxvii, 119; xxviii, 102-117. 
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quently assigned cause of deafness. Next comes menin- 
gitis and hydrocephalus, then diseases of the throat and 
air passages, while measles is also a very common cause 
of deafness. 

Only in rare instances do parents exert themselves in 
any manner to supplement the work of the classroom. 
In nine cases out of ten, the congenitally deaf child is 
brought to school in a state of intellectual neglect. But 
he often has the advantage of possessing superior physical 
conditions to those of the adventitiously deaf one. No 
weakening causes have combined to undermine his nervous 
foree and vitality. His shortcomings, however, lie in his 
disregard of the laws of hygiene, and certain annoying 
habits, such as shuffling, a slovenly gait, hard breathing, 
and sometimes the utterance of discordant noises. It is 
not a direct consequence of his deafness, but merely the 
unconsciousness of ignorance. To enlighten this class 
of deaf children and bring them to realize the unpleasant 
impressions such actions create; to explain clearly to them 
the why and wherefore of the physical and moral impro- 
priety of incorrect carriage, wrong breathing and making 
meaningless guttural sounds, is to bestow upon them the 
boon ofa saving grace. In a good manyschoolsthey dosuch 
work thoroughly and well; but some schools leave much 
undone through lack of thoroughness and _ insufficient 
attention to the children’s physical needs. It is asserted 
in many reports of schools for the deaf that the general 
state of “Health” has been improved, and records are 
given to prove the statements, but it can only be a minimum 
degree of health where there is an absence of physical 
efficiency. 

Frome time to time, the pupils of every school for the 
deaf should have a careful medical examination by a compe- 
tent medical practitioner, and also a general physical 
examination by a competent physical director. Records 
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and anthropometric statistics should be made and kept 
for future comparison and as a guide. By means of these 
data the pupils should be assigned to different classes and 
squads best adapted to their various conditions and needs. 
The mental, physical, and industrial exertions of a pupil 
should, in all cases, be regulated by the rapidity of his 
growth and development. In some instances the disease 
that has caused the deafness also retards their normal 
growth and causes them to become undersized and makes 
them sluggish in all their work—mental, moral, or physical. 
Less time, therefore, should be given to sedentary pursuits 
and brain exercises. 

Practical knowledge of personal hygiene, exercise, diet, 
bathing, and the vital principles of right living, should 
be taught so that pupils will cultivate habits conducive to 
good health and realize their relation to present happiness 
and future efficiency by making it their practice to do as 
they have been taught. This can most effectively be done 
in connection with the course of physical education, and 
should supplement what many books on physiology fail 
to impart, as is evidenced by the many questions that 
school pupils, sometimes college students, and those who 
have left school, have asked me. Such requirements 
demand a competent physical director and cannot be alto- 
gether expected from an ordinary schoolroom instructor, 
although the teachers can lend their co-operation by insist- 
ing upon correct sitting and standing postures and proper 
carriage of their pupils. The gymnasium cannot be 
expected to effect all the desired results if the pupil resumes 
his old habits as soon as he has passed from under the eye 
of the instructor. 

There is a prevailing impression among school authorities 
that physical training need not necessarily be a part of the 
curriculum, because the children get sufficient exercise 
out of doors and on the playground. They do not realize 
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that while very beneficial results are obtained in that manner 
it is imperative that such exercises should be supplemented 
by systematic training. As Dr. IX. W. Garrison, President 
of New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts, 
has aptly said, ‘‘The incidental and miscellaneous exercises 
which a boy or girl gets out of school are just as inadequate 
to the proper development of the personality on its physical 
side as is the miscellaneous thinking and learning which a 
child does outside of school hours to the development of 
the personality on the mental side.” 

In the reports of many schools for the deaf the physical 
director is classed with the industrial training instructors. 
His work, because of its very close relation to that of intel- 
lectual training, is of sufficient importance to be given a 
place in the department of mental instruction. 

I have observed in these school reports (even in those of 
oral schools) that the prevailing complaints of a large per- 
centage of pupils, during the school year, are tonsilitis, 
indigestion, colds, and bronchitis of a mild type. It seems 
to me that this could be avoided by discouraging sedentary 
habits, by sending the pupils out of doors oftener, and by 
giving special exercises. 

The hours given to work and to schoolroom exercises are 
not the same in all schools. In some schools, physical 
exercises are deferred until toward the close of the day, 
when the pupils are in a condition of exhausted vitality. 
The young, growing boys often find this a hard task im- 
posed upon them and frequently resent it by running away 
to attend a ball game or to go fishing or skating. 

In some schools special attention is given to the physical 
training of the pupils, and the entire system and methods 
by which the school is conducted are worthy of the highest 
praise. But a certain school for the deaf, having a well- 
equipped gymnasium and natatorium building and anthro- 
pometric apparatus, for a number,of years has had no well- 
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outlined course in physical education for the growing 
pupils. There, nearly every year, so-called athletes and 
haphazard teachers, who are more in the line of book- 
hygienists than practical instructors, accept a minimum 
salary temporarily, then shortly resign, and are replaced 
by others of the same class. The superintendent of that 
school informed me that it was difficult to find a competent 
physical director who would accept the salary paid to the 
ordinary school teacher, and the board of directors did 
not seem to think it worth while to go to such an expense. 
Without competent physical directors, gymnasiums are 
useless, or worse than useless. The duties of an instructor 
should not be confined to the arrangement of classes, 
leading them through various drills, and from one piece 
of apparatus to another. The physical director should be 
intellectually the peer of the other instructors and rank 
as a regular professor and receive the pay of such. In 
many schools this is far from being the case. 

Let the schools economize and make sacrifices in other 
directions, if necessary, but do the right thing by both 
instructor and pupils by paying a little more for the services 
of well-qualified directors of the gymnasium: who can 
accurately distinguish between what may be very beneficial 
for one person, but may prove entirely injurious to another 
possessing a differently constituted organism. 

Dr. Lovestatesin his book on ‘‘Deaf-Mutism”’ that ‘‘Deaf- 
mutes die in a larger proportion than hearing people of 
those diseases, the predisposing causes of which are bad 
feeding, poor housing, and insanitary conditions generally.” 
There will be a decided change in the form of such state- 
ments, I am sure, when it becomes compulsory that an 
active form of physical development shall be one of the 
principal items in the school curriculum. Then all deaf 
children will be required to make a close study of practical 
hygiene and have definite physiological knowledge of them- 
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selves, such as mere text-books on physiology fail to impart. 
They will receive credit marks for daily attendance at the 
gymnasium and for all-round physical efficiency, and will 
be examined in the study of practical hygiene, as well as 
in other studies, for promotion and the awarding of diplomas. 

In closing I wish to say that I heartily agree with the 
advice of Ex-President Roosevelt that “If you are going 
to do anything permanent for the average man you have 
got to begin before he is a man. The chance of success 
lies in working with the boy and not with the man.” 


ROBERT L. ERD, 
Physical Director at the Michigan School, 
Flint, Michigan. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK IN THE FIRST AND 
SECOND GRADES.* 


I. “The first requisite of Sunday-School work is that it 
be different from every-day work.”’ If you do paper folding 
in school, then do rice medeling or paper cutting in Sunday 
School. 

II. “It must be interesting.” If the recitation of the 
lesson is a tiresome task, its force is destroyed and its 
purpose defeated; hence we must make it something the 
child will understand and enjoy. 

III. ‘‘The lesson must make a decided impression.” In 
the kindergarten work it is easy to inculcate the idea of 
beauty. In fact, the best points of all kindergarten work 
are training the eye to see and the hand to produce order 
and beauty. 

If a child cuts out a pretty picture and looks at it carefully 
it is an inspiration toward the beautiful, and when he has 


*This paper and the one following were read at meetings of the 
Teachers’ Association of the Texas School. 
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pasted it on cardboard and added it to his teacher’s collec- 
tion of pictures, then it is to him a “joy forever.’’* 

The Clarke School is, of course, the model for us all. 
The Sunday-School work of the first year there is wholly 
kindergarten work.f I think that most primary teachers 
now use the Clarke School outlines for their kindergarten 
work as far as they can, and find that it includes all exercises 
of that nature which can be of benefit to the deaf. 

In my own schoolroom I use the exercises which Miss Yale 
says are for the “development of attention, observation, 
and imitation through exercises in motion, form, color, and 
number;’’ such as, for motion, gymnastics of various kinds; 
for form, drawing around blocks, surfaces, and outline 
picture forms, outline and freehand paper cutting, stick 
laying, recognition of forms by sight and touch; for number, 
work with sticks, slats, and beads. 

If one had a class of ten or less, it would be a great 
pleasure to follow the Clarke School outline faithfully 
through the year, but with twenty-six children behind 
thirteen desks, as we have on Sunday in the Texas School,{ 
few kinds of hand work are practicable; hence I have come 
to omit the things I need most in the schoolroom and to put 
special emphasis upon what might be called the building 
up of picture story charts, which can later be used for 
language lessons—that is,to make an impression to which 
the pupils can later give expression. 

The chart is fastened to a drawing board against the wall 
and the process of building can be seen by all. We do 
not expect to work on it during the week, and it is antici- 
pated as one of the pleasures of Sunday. 


*The three points above stated were adopted from a letter from Miss 
Ethel M. Hilliard, Supervising Teacher at the Kentucky School. 

+See the Annals, vol. li, page 301. 

tIn this School half the grades are in school in the morning and 
the other half in the same rooms in the afternoon. On Sunday all the 
children come at the same time and the teacher has two classes of her 
grade, 
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Here is an outline of a year’s work from the viewpoint of 
the lowest class, which in some institutions would be called 
the kindergarten class; while it may seem very limited, it 
is quite as much as any of the class can master, taking into 
consideration the time and number of pupils. 

We have forty-five minutes for Sunday School. I follow 
this programme as closely as may be throughout the year: 


I. Prayer. III. Lesson. 
II. Gymnastics. IV. Motion song. 


First Month. 


I. Prayer.—Only an attitude of prayer at this time. 

II. Gymnastics.—Concert gymnastics of arm and hands 
with gymnasium stick. This is a useful and beautiful 
exercise given by commands, as “‘ Hands up,” “ hands down,” 
“in front,” “behind,” “hands right,’ “hands left,” etc., 
always with the spoken word accompanying the action of 
the teacher, which the children imitate at first. In a short 
time they will perform the movements in response to the 
lips alone. In time this exercise can be used for the lovely 
little song, ‘‘ Rock-a-Bye Baby,” as it is sung in the public 
schools. 

III. Lesson.—1. Picture matching, preferably of colored 
pictures. 2. Color matching. Give one color slat to each 
child. Ask all holding the same color to stand in one place, 
and those holding another color to come to you, etc. 
3. Match colored slats with colored balls. 

Every one of these little exercises can be used in subse- 
quentlanguagework. The motion song is usually left to 
the second month, the other gymnastics taking its place. 


Second Month. 
I. Prayer. 


II. Gymnastics from lip commands as far as possible. 
III. Lesson on outline drawing around cardboard forms 
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of objects whose names we shall learn in school, as star, 
bell, bird, shoe, ete. One word is enough for one lesson, for 
by the time each of the two classes of embryo artists has 
shown his skill on the blackboard and we have selected 
the best work, it is time for the motion song. 

IV. Motion Song.—The one on which we are now working 
is, ‘I Have Two Little Hands to Work for Jesus,” with 
the motions used in the public schools. I write the words 
that call for motions on the board, and teach them by lip- 
reading, and the cnildren continue one motion until they 
see the name of the next one on the lips. I like this because 
it is “just like other folks.” 


Third Month. 


The Sunday lessons are in form, size, and color. I make 
an outline on the board with colored crayon, and the 
children imitate it with colored sticks, which they paste on 
to cardboard on the drawing board set on the blackboard 
shelf so that all can see. This is mostly for the benefit 
of the boys, and they very much enjoy building houses, 
barns, bird-houses, ladders, boats, etc. The class also do 
a little paper cutting, pasting the results on charts, so as to 
become more familiar with the use of brush and paste 
before making the Thanksgiving chart. 

The Thanksgiving chart is not finished until a little after 
the great day. It contains the picture of an immense 
turkey, and of every vegetable, fruit, and other good things 
we have in Texas at Thanksgiving time. We make two 
charts, the first by my direction, and the second arranged 
by the children, and I believe the second is worth much 
more to them than the first, and they certainly enjoy the 
making more. 

Fourth Month. 


When we begin the Christmas chart with a picture of old 
Santa, the air is full of Santa Claus, and we show on the 
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calendar how many days there will be until he comes, and 
from the pack on his back we play that we take all sorts of 
things that he may bring. We cut these out of colored 
paper and paste them on the chart, and as the principal joy 
of Christmas is in anticipation, there is a happy month spent 
in doing this. There must, of course, be two Christmas 
charts, the one showing Santa Claus, the Christmas tree 
and stocking; the other the babe, the wise men, and the 
star. The children cut toys for the one and stars for the 
other, and use for the first time the color pencils to help 
out where paper fails. 


Fifth Month. 


By this time the class has learned in the schoolroom such 
words as papa, mamma, baby, home, etc., and wecan develop 
the sentences“ I love papa,” “I love mamma,” “ Papa loves 
me,” “Mammalovesme.” Onesentence‘is rathermore than 
enough for one lesson, for by the time each of twenty-six 
has said the sentence, there is barely time to write it. 

The idea of love thus begins with their home love, which 
they understand best. It can be carried on with lessons 
on love and kindness to one another and to animals; also 
in nature lessons, showing the love and care of birds, sheep, 
and other animals for their little ones. A picture of baby 
birds in the nest being fed by the parent birds is a fine 
lesson and above all things lovely to reproduce with pencil 
or with scissors and paste. There are so many pictures of 
lambs at play, of sheep being folded by the shepherd and 
his dogs, etc., that it is hard to find a place to stop on these 
lessons. The word sheep occurs many times in the Bible, 
and when children begin to read print and have the Bible 
to look at on Sunday, it is one of the words that help them 
to feel that they are really reading the Holy Book, because 
they find here and there a word that they know. 

February twenty-second calls for another chart. We 
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have a flag drill, and the children draw or paste little flags 
around a chart which contains a picture of Washington 
with flags crossed above his head. At this time, in the 
schoolroom, we copy the hatchet story in outline pictures 
and cut many little hatchets for decorations at the party. 
The words “ Washington” and “ party” are all the language 
we learn about this holiday. 

Now the illustrated Bible as a picture book is shown to 
them. It must be handled with the greatest care because 
it is God’s book. We have had pictures to represent many 
things, so when they see in this book pictures of God and 
the angels, it is perfectly natural to wish to know their 
names and where they live, and we acquire the words 
“God,” “angels,” “heaven.” Following in the line of the 
school work, we have such sentences as ‘God is in heaven,” 
“God is good,” “I love God,” “God loves me,” “God loves 
papa,” etc. We also learn the little prayer, “I love God. 
I want to be good. Amen.” 

The little girls’ “mother” tells me that when the girls in 
her dormitory kneel for their evening prayer, our little first- 
grade children will say “Papa, mamma, baby, ball, arm, 
thumb,” or any other word that they know, thus offering 
the best they have to God. They love this little prayer 
because it is the “ kneel-down story” that people tell to God. 

The Easter chart is of pictures that tell the Easter story. 
Some paste these on the chart, and others add an outline 
work of the lilies, which all have cut from paper. The 
Institution gives an egg hunt for the little ones before 
breakfast Easter morning, and our other Easter stories 
are taught by plays and pictures in the schoolroom on week- 
days. 

All the time after Easter is needed for review and to 
work up to the sentence, “I shall go to heaven.” We lead 
up to this with pictures of flying things, as of butterflies 
(which they love to draw), of bees flying to the hive, of birds 
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going to their nests, of an eagle flying home to the mountain, 
and lastly of a soul being carried home to heaven by a great 
and beautiful angel. These go far to make them understand 
“T shall go to heaven” just like that. 

Some may think that such a picture conveys too literal 
an impression, but I think there are very few pictures that 
are not open to the same criticism from our standpoint. 

We all remember the impression made on our own minds 
by certain pictures, and, if I may be pardoned a personal 
reference, I will speak of one which I saw when a child, of 
two glorious and mighty angels carrying between them the 
body of a child up toward the light that shone out from the 
throne. I would not take anything for the rest and comfort 
that picture gave to all my childish years; hence I am glad 
of anything that will imprint on the child’s mind the fact 
that God is above, and that little ones are surely going 
home to him. I do not say anything about the other side 
of the question to these children unless I am obliged to do 
so, because I feel that it is a cruel thing to reveal to a little 
child the terrors of the law until he has rested his little 
faith in the love of the tender Shepherd. There will be 
plenty of time later for him to find out about the final 
punishment of sin. 

Sometimes the little ones come to me and say that some 
one has told them that they are bad and are “ going down”’ 
and will burn up in the fire. Then I remind them of what 
we have already learned: 


God is in heaven. 
God is good. 

God loves me. 

I love God. 

I want to be good. 

I shall go to heaven. 


When this class is called a second grade it can learn 
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another prayer; as,‘‘Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep,”’ or 
“Father, We Thank Thee for the Light.”’ 

They are able to learn that God made the flowers, the 
trees, the grass, the birds, the sky, the sun, the moon, the 
stars, and “God made me.” 

They should have lessons which may be called Moral 
Lessons; as, 


I must not steal. 
I must not lie. 


Always with the reasons why they must not do these things. 
The approach of the second Christmas will, perhaps, be 
time enough to “language” the story of God’s gift to us in 
the Babe in the manger, and whatever is afterwards told of 
his lifé should be-in words the child can understand, always 
with pictures and simple questions, and, when possible, a 
Bible verse to deepen the impression. It will not take 
many sentences to make a complete and distinct picture 
of His life—His birth, His growth, His healing miracles, 
His death, His resurrection, and His ascension to His home 
with the Father where He waits for all who love Him. 
OTA T. TAYLOR, 


Instructor in the Texas School, 
Austin, Texas, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK IN THE. THIRD AND 
FOURTH GRADES. 


In the teaching of Sunday School, I care not what grade 
it is, there is nothing so important as preparation—the 
most careful preparation of mind and heart before entering 
the classroom. 

And this involvesmuch. No one can teach what he does 
not know; much less what he does not believe. So, to 
begin with, every teacher should know Christ for himself 
as a personal Saviour; as One who is nearer to him than 
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any friend who ever lived, and whose love and truth have 
so enriched and purified his life that it reflects Him, whom 
he would take to others. 

Out of this personal contact with Christ comes what is 
usually spoken of as the personality of the teacher—the 
power to touch the hearts of others. Having this power, 
one may do much, but without it one is poor indeed. 
For the power of the Invisible is above everything, whether 
it be method, system, great learning, or all these combined. 

But being assured of this general preparation, the 
responsibility of making special preparation is no less, 
perhaps greater. 

Every lesson should be presented in such a way that a 
definite impression is made, which later will work out in 
expression of life and character. But no one can do this 
by merely glancing over the lesson before going to the 
classroom. A truth becomes a part of one only by the 
most earnest prayer, study, and thought. And until it 
has become a burning, living thing to him who teaches 
he need not hope to impart it to others. There must be no 
uncertain ring in the voice, no hesitancy as to what is 
to be taught, or all is lost. 

I wonder if you ever went to your class having made 
little or no preparation; having thought a little of the 
lesson when you gave it to the children, and then had all 
thought of it crowded out by other things, and when 
Sunday morning came you stood before your class power- 
less to teach. If you have, you know the truth of all 
I have said about preparation of mind and heart, and you 
know it is just as true whether you teach a primary grade, 
an intermediate, or a higher grade. 

I have found in the third and fourth grades that a deaf 
child, generally speaking, may be classed, as regards 
mental development, with the hearing child of the Junior 
Grade. The Junior Grade, in a hearing Sunday School, 
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is the second period of development and covers, broadly 
speaking, the ages from seven to fourteen. Of course 
many of our children are older in years than even the last 
mentioned age, but in mental development they are hardly 
better, if as good, as the hearing child of ten or twelve 
years. 

So we are to appeal to the child of this period not so 
much through reason as through feelings. Truths must 
be given not so much in abstract form as in concrete. 
For instance, if you want to teach faithfulness, give it to 
them in the form of a story; tell them of Joseph’s faithful- 
ness and his reward, or of Daniel’s and his reward. Or 
if it is courage to endure for the love of Christ, take Paul’s 
life, or a Livingston’s or a John G. Paton’s; or, it may be, 
in their midst is the heroic life lived for Christ’s sweet sake; 
if so point to this in story. Thus have you made the truth 
something visible, and their souls will burn within them, 
and they will long to show the faith, love, and courage 
which they beheld in these heroes, standing as it were 
face to face. Beholding these faces again and again, 
they will grow like them. For it is impossible for the soul 
to look day after day upon anything without unconsciously 
being changed into its image. Hawthorne gives us this 
truth in a very beautiful way when he tells us of Ernest, 
who looked ever with a longing heart upon the Great 
Stone Face until one day he was changed into its likeness. 
So it is with every life which steadily gazes on its ideal. 

I know it is somewhat difficult to use a story effectively 
with deaf children in the short time we have on Sunday 
morning, but I have dashed off a story on my board for 
my children and have seen their eyes and faces glow with 
interest, and I knew that some of that story must come 
back in their lives and characters. 

Pictures and maps we need very much for children of 
this period. We need everything that will stir the imagina- 
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tion, awaken curiosity, and thereby gain interest and 
attention. 

If every Sunday we begin in the same old way, method- 
ically asking questions, the children lose interest and 
think Sunday School is something to be endured, and not 
a high and mighty power which means more to them 
than anything they receive in their young days. So 
we should vary our programmes from Sunday to Sunday 
as much as possible. To-day we may have a picture 
to talk about in connection with the lesson; next Sunday 
it may be a story which brings out a beautiful truth in 
the lesson, or it may be the same story they have as their 
lesson given them in a new form, For example, quickly 
dash it off on the board, leaving blanks to be filled in. 
This work: they will do very eagerly, and when they have 
finished the story they have before them not only a story 
written connectedly, but much of it they have done them- 
selves, and it has given exercise to both mind and body, 
and because of the pleasure which.they have taken in 
it the lesson is far better fixed in their minds than it other- 
wise would have been. 

Again, a map for them to run their fingers over in search 
of places lends an especial charm to a lesson and helps to 
impress it. A little drawing, or even a Scriptural thought 
or text, written in colored crayon helps. 

And just here let me say that this period is called, by 
students of child life, “the Golden Memory period”— 
the time when the memory is most active. Hence we 
should select good and helpful passages of Scripture for 
them to store away for future use. How many of us 
have not been helped in the time of trial or temptation 
by a verse of Scripture coming to us, which we learned in 
childhood? 

I believe that, as far down as the third grade, for each 
child to bring his Bible to the classroom and find for him- 
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self, or with help, the very place in God’s Word that tells 
the beautiful story which is being talked about, is a help 
and a joy to a child. But if Bibles are brought to the 
classroom, be sure that some use is made of them. One 
can always devise little ways of using them, especially 
after children have reached the fourth grade. For example, 
give them the names of the first five books of the Bible, 
and when they have learned them drill them by calling 
for first one book and then another. This both gives them 
pleasure and familiarizes them with the names of the books 
and their places in the Bible. 

But sometimes the simplest thing helps most, and so a 
beautiful flower may brighten a whole morning and draw 
their hearts, rightly directed, very near to the Father and 
Maker of all things. 

As to what literature to use for class work, I know 
of nothing better than that furnished by the Bible Study 
Company of Boston. The monthly series of Old and New 
Testament stories which they publish in booklet form for 
children is beautiful indeed. So charmingly written are 
they, so pure and simple is their language, that they can- 
not fail to interest children. Then another source of help 
is Hurlbut’s Bible Stories. Every teacher should have at 
hand this or some other equally good book of Bible narra- 
tives, to turn to for stories, or in order that he may get 
and keep clearly in mind the connection between stories, 
and also that he may not fail to know something of the 
times and their customs. For to make a story clear and 
real one must have all these things at his finger-tips. 

How we should think about this work of ours—about 
the children and how we can make Sunday School a 
pleasure, a joy to them; sow seeds which will bring forth 
love of spiritual things; help them to put first things first! 
That we are not reaching them as we should I am per- 
fectly sure. Especially is this true of the boys. The 
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girls with their different opportunities generally show a 
far greater interest in spiritual things and hence, as a 
whole, are much better developed spiritually than the 
boys. If you do not believe this, put a few simple ques- 
tions to your class which involve choice, and see how the 
girls will line up on the side of that which pertains to the 
spiritual, while the boys take the material side every 
time—never so much as mentioning a desire for the spiritual 
with the material. 

Now this should not be. If our girls need spiritual 
development and we can give it to them, our boys need 
it no less, and God will hold no one so responsible for the 
lack of it as He does us. For who can and will give it to 
them if we do not? There is some way of doing this and 
it is our duty to find how it is to be done and do it. We 
must get hold of them in the primary grades and keep 
that hold through all the grades, so that when they have 
gone from us they shall stand, like Daniel, refusing the 
king’s diet because they know that God has chosen for 
them far better and greater things. 

In conclusion let me say that if any of us long to do 
great things for God and our fellow men, we need not 
go to foreign fields, for within our own gates the fields 
are plenteous and ripe unto harvest. And who shall 
gather them in for our King if we do not? 

ELNORA PALM, 


Instructor in the Texas School, 
Austin, Texas. 


REFLECTIONS OF AN EX-EDUCATOR OF THE 
DEAF .*—IV. 


Reavers of the Annals may recall that in a former 
article of this series I mentioned four “undetermined 
issues,’ and that two of these have already been discussed. 
The third was stated in these terms: ‘For the purpose 
of realizing the true ends of education what method or 
combination of methods is most efficient?” Let us, there- 
fore, consider briefly this question next. 

I do not undertake in the following pages to supply a 
satisfactory answer; first, because I do not believe any 
one is as yet qualified to give the true answer; second, 
because not even the proper method of ascertaining the 
answer has ever yet been carried out; and, third, because 
such a question transcends in its demands the limitations 
of a magazine article. 

All that I have to offer here is a study of comparisons— 
a series of observations on how to compare one educational 
method with another in order to determine beyond doubt 
which is the more efficient. The above stated question 
will remain in the future, as it has been in the past, an 
unsettled subject of controversy until comparison of 
methods is carried out in the right way. There is a “right 
way”’ in this case just as there is a right way to determine 
whether this type of motor or that, this method of cotton 
culture or that, is the more effective. 


AN UNFORTUNATE BEGINNING. 


Unfortunately the present variations in educational 
method were not evolved in response to variations in the 
deaf children to be educated. Had this been the case 


*Continued from the Annals for May, 1909, page 253. 
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the history of deaf-mute education would have been 
vastly different. If one man or institution, in striving to 
meet the special needs of differing types of deaf children, 
had developed both oral and manual possibilities, there 
would never have arisen between the two all the combative 
forces of professional rivalry, fed by prejudice, mutual 
misunderstanding, etc. 

As between two discoveries of his own a man naturally 
seeks in a disinterested way to determine which is the 
more valuable. But as between his own discovery and 
that of some one else, the case is altogether different. 
Comparison of persons, motives, and aims becomes hope- 
lessly intermingled with the comparison of methods. 
So deeply grounded in human nature is this unfortunate 
tendency that thoroughly good men fall victims to it, and 
all men have suffered grievously by the working out of 
such rivalries. I doubt, however, if any have ever suffered 
more than the deaf. 

When a man is comparing the efficiency of two or more 
methods of his own devising, he remains clearly conscious 
of the fact that the result is what he cares for—not the 
method. But when he is comparing a method of his 
own creation, and particularly if his living is earned by 
pursuit of this method, with that of some one else, then 
his mind dwells so much more anxiously upon the challenged 
method than upon the unchallenged purpose that the 
former overshadows all his thinking and acting. This is 
human nature, and educators of the deaf are but human. 

But, while this comment on the peculiar circumstances 
under which various methods of educating the deaf origi- 
nated still has important bearing upon the situation 
to-day, I think the time has arrived when our educators 
are much more free from the old sources of bias than 
formerly. The - conditions tending to evoke partisan 
feeling no longer exist in such pronounced degree. We 
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now see often in one institution under one executive all 
known methods being tried. Here there is no call to be 
devotedly “loyal” to a given method, because method and 
institution are one. It becomes quite possible to be 
thoroughly loyal to the institution and its objects, while 
remaining open-minded and cautious as to final conclusions 
regarding the relative merits of this or that mere method 
of securing those ultimate results for which the whole exists. 

Now the historical fact being that methods have not 
been evolved in sensitive adjustment to varied require- 
ments in deaf children, the question is—How are we to 
get them so adjusted? Obviously by determining for 
ach fairly distinct type of the deaf what method proves 
most effective in securing true education. Easily said, 
but all experience has gone to show how difficult it is to do 
this. The effort to reach conclusive determination of 
the matters at issue has been incessantly confused and 
led astray by influences that should be rigidly excluded 
from any mind seeking honestly to get at the verities 
of the situation. 


INFLUENCES TO BE EXCLUDED. 


There is the pressure of preference on the part of parents, 
anxious for their child’s best welfare, but totally ignorant 
of the technique of education for a deaf child or its limita- 
tions. This ignorance disqualifies them entirely, and the 
educator should firmly decline to be swerved by that 
influence. I have known parents to insist upon their 
child learning music, and the music teacher to encourage 
them therein, while secretly among confidential friends 
making fun of the absurd farce. Negro parents delight 
to see their children studying “the classics,” whether they 
are otherwise learning to meet practical demands in life 
or not. 

There is the public at large—that great uninformed 
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public, whose fancy is caught by any novelty in life's 
panorama, but whose penetration into the true merits of 
claims made upon its approval is proverbially shallow 
and inadequate. The public dearly loves entertainment, 
and prefers the sensational to the solid commonplace as a 
child chooses cake before bread. Yet for human nature’s 
daily food bread is better than cake. 

Then there is the “personal conviction,” founded upon 
“many years’ experience.” But since truth is one, while 
these personal convictions are many and varied, it is 
obvious how little reliance can be placed on these. If 
many years of experience with the same data lead many 
minds to one conclusion, then this is very strong reason 
for accepting it. The trouble with “personal conviction,” 
however, even in high places, is that many persons have 
many ways of becoming convinced, whereas there is at 
bottom only one way of arriving at the truth. Many 
years of experience have thoroughly convinced some 
people that mince pie is unwholesome, others that black 
soil is more fertile than red (their own real estate being 
of the former kind), that potatoes should be planted in 
“the dark of the moon,” and so on through endless con- 
victions, well matured out of ‘long personal observation.” 

Another powerful influence in the premises is seen in 
the economic motive. This is a delicate phase of the 
subject, but altogether too real and important to be 
ignored. We like to stress the philanthropic element 
in our motives. It is conventional to affect a sort of 
disdain for the economic motive. Nevertheless there is 
much false thinking and no little unreal cant in discussing 
the matter. We have to earn a living and we ought to 
earn as good a one as possible. There is nothing to be 
ashamed of about this fact. To affect contemptuous 
indifference touching the money consideration in our 
work as teachers is to conceal stern realities under a mask. 
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Now because some methods in deaf-mute education 
require or seem to require more employees at higher com- 
pensation, the economic bias appears and tends to gain 
support for that method which will lead to more positions 
at higher pay. I am touching a sensitive spot, but not 
without sure warrant. How often have I been asked for 
advice by persons desiring to enter the profession, and 
have seen clear revelation of the determining factor in 
their minds by the question—‘“ Well, what method should 
I learn in order to have the best chance of a good position 
at the highest salary?’ Of course, after a method has 
been selected and acquired, the economic motive subtly 
urges stout defence of that method against all possible 
rivals. 

All the above influences or sources of bias have had a 
part in beclouding the real issue and preventing progress 
toward conclusions that were final, because founded 
upon the bed-rock of truth. The scientific spirit would 
resolutely rule them out of court. This is not easy to do, 
but only in proportion as it is done can we ever hope to 
reach finalities that compel acceptance by all and thus 
bring all into harmony. 


SciENTIFIC COMPARISON OF METHODS. 


Suppose it were our purpose to compare the efficiency 
of two cream separators with a view to determining which 
of them is the better to use. What would constitute a 
fair and conclusive comparison? 

It is clear that during the conduct of the experimental 
comparison there should be no difference between the 
conditions attending each test respectively save in the 
machines used. The same amount of milk of the same 
degree of thickness, at the same temperature, should be 
fed into each machine. The amount of power applied 
to each machine and the time consumed by each should 
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be noted, as also any other variables of consequence. 
If the difference between the two machines is the sole 
difference permitted to exist between the two tests, then 
the actual percentage of cream extracted by each machine 
would afford the true measure of comparative efficiency. 

Again, suppose we wished to compare the value of two 
methods of corn culture, we should be scrupulously careful 
to eliminate every other difference between the two tests 
than such as inhered in the nature of method itself. The 
soil, seed, time of planting, amount of fertilizer, efficiency 
in the performance of operations prescribed, etc., should 
all be exactly alike. Any difference in quantity and 
quality of yield would then be properly attributable only 
to the inherent difference between the two culture methods 
employed. 

I think any reader of these lines would declare against 
the conclusiveness of any comparison of cream-separators 
where (1) richer milk was used in one than in the other, or 
(2) milk of a higher temperature, or (3) no attention 
was paid to the relative amount of power required, etc., 
etc. You would say that it was not two kinds of milk 
or the effect of different temperatures, etc., which was 
being compared, but the efficiency of two machines. A 
scientific agricultural expert would promptly throw out 
any comparison of methods of corn-culture, where (1) 
soils of different natural fertility had been used, or (2) 
seed of different quality, or (3) more and better labor 
applied in one case than the other, or (4) better equip- 
ment in tools, or (5) the planting was done at a different 
stage of the season, etc. He would point out that you 
were not comparing soils or seeds or labor, etc., but two 
methods of cultivation. 

I have introduced these illustrations of possible com- 
parisons from fields of activity quite foreign to that of 
deaf-mute education for the purpose of developing a point 
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of view altogether free from feeling or prejudgment. 
It is indispensable that such a viewpoint be taken, but 
to do this is so difficult as regards the subject under dis- 
cussion that no pains should be spared to ensure it. 

In the comparison of methods for the education of deaf 
children it seems to me that almost every rule of science for 
the conduct of such tests has been violated at one place or 
another, or else applied only half-heartedly as men do 
when they fear that revelation of the actual truth will 
reduce their own consequence or prove the error of their 
own opinions. Looked at aright, however, it is no cause 
for shame to find that an opinion, once honestly held, 
was erroneous. This is the inevitable shadow cast by the 
light of progress. The man who conceives that fixedness of 
opinion indicates superior intelligence is curiously deceived. 

In any sincere scientific attempt to determine which 
of two or more methods of educating a deaf child is the 
most effective, we should do either of two things: (1) 
arrange to have every condition affecting the groups 
of pupils under comparison, save method only, exactly 
alike, or else (2) carefully make full allowance in our 
estimates for every discrepancy permitted to exist. The 
several groups being educated by methods under comparison 
should be conditioned alike, (1) as regards average phys- 
ical vigor and mental power, (2) in amount and quality 
of teaching force per pupil, (3) in length of time under 
instruction, (4) in advantages of organization and material 
equipment, (5) in enveloping atmosphere of stimulation 
and encouragement. Every difference, not a bona-fide 
difference of method itself, should be eliminated, since it is 
methods, not pupils or teachers or institutions or any other 
incidental factor, that we are comparing. 

It is not easy, of course, to arrange such conditions 
under the practical exigencies of school management. 
But it is often extremely difficult, too, to secure such con- 
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ditions for a test in the laboratory or at the experiment 
station. Nevertheless the disciplined scientist will suspend 
judgment indefinitely until he does secure the proper 
conditions for his experiment, and you can get no definite 
opinion from him no matter how impatient you may be 
for a final conclusion to the matter. Sometimes, where 
it seems impossible to eliminate every. vitiating factor, 
he will make painstaking calculations as to the probable 
error to be allowed for and thus reach a tentative conclu- 
sion. Either a correctly ascertained result or else frank 
acknowledgment that no certain or final conclusion is 
available—there is no other choice for one who would 
avoid pinning faith to errors. 

At this point the practical educator would ask, of course, 
“What are we to do meanwhile with the children?” I 
would reply that there is a difference between suspending 
final judgment and suspending actual operations. The 
educator can work on, striving ever to reach a point where 
the desired test may somewhere be properly carried out, 
and meantime preserve in his own mind an open, receptive 
attitude, not committed to conclusions never yet properly 
demonstrated. I am here simply endeavoring to make 
clear what alone should be considered conclusive demon- 
stration as opposed to the sort of tests hitherto hastily 
accepted by many as perfectly conclusive. 

Now, then, as a matter of fact, has any comparison of 
the oral and manual methods ever been made under the 
eonditions required for a reliable test of merit? Where 


large groups of deaf children were being educated side by 
side, the one under oral, the other under manual conditions, 
have the two groups stood exactly on a par as regards (1) 
average native ability and bodily perfection, (2) both 
quantity and quality of teaching force, (3) advantages of 
organization and equipment, (4) length of time under 
instruction and age at beginning, (5) atmosphere of encour- 
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agement? Of all these points the first and second are 
especially significant, though no one of the five are by 
any means to be ignored. 

I am not qualified to state reliably whether the oral 
and manual methods have ever been compared under the 
conditions above defined. All that I can state is that 
within the rarige of my knowledge no such test has ever 
been carried out. I have seen results compared over and 
over again, but without the proper consideration of com- 
parative conditions under which the results were secured, 
and hence nothing was proved as to the inherent efficiency 
of the methods. I have seen it proved that naturally 
bright children can do better than dull ones, that superior 
teachers can accomplish more than inferior ones, that 
classes of only eight or ten will do better than those of 
fifteen or twenty, that teachers and pupils will do better 
under the stimulus of sympathetic encouragement and 
the favor of generous equipment than when conscious 
of mere toleration and grudging support. I have seen the 
better results, or results claimed to be better, which emerged 
out of such conditions weleomed and heralded as proving 
something else, which in reality was not proved at all, viz., 
that the method favored by superior conditions was the 
thing that had produced the superior results. 

In a word, then, it appears to me that in the great 
question of the comparative merit of methods no conclusive 
determination has ever yet been attained in so far as we 
are to base conclusions upon our own estimate of results. 
Here I come to a new factor in the situation. Supposing 
a test were carried out under the strictly fair conditions 
above defined, it would still remain. to estimate correctly 
the comparative practical value in life of the two or more 
types of training given. Are the educators themselves 
to be sole judges of the practical value in life of the equip- 
ment they have given their pupils? Or are these living 
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embodiments of educational results to be heard also on 
the subject? The answer to this query seems clear to 
me, but must be reserved for lack of space till the next 
issue of the Annals. 


JOSEPH A. TILLINGHAST, 
Projessor in Converse College, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, 


THE THOUGHT AND LANGUAGE OF THE DEAF- 
MUTE. AN INQUIRY CONCERNING THE 
TRUE FOUNDATION OF DEAF-MUTE 
STRUCTION.*—VII. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE ACQUISITION OF WorpD LANGUAGE BY THE DEaF- 
Mute IN ITs NATURAL CONNECTION WITH THE SIGN 
LANGUAGE. 


“To educate man naturally does not mean to leave him exclusively 
to his nature,’’—E. Weber. 


Moritz Hiv is called the reformer of the German in- 
struction of the deaf. Under his guidance the principle 
of “direct association with speech” was recognizéd and 
adopted in the second half of the last century. He laid 
down this fundamental rule: ‘“‘Show objects to your pupils 
and connect our signs of language directly with those 
objects!’’t 

The carrying out of this idea, as was stated in our first 
chapter, brought on a war against the sign language. A 
number of energetic men, among whom I name only Rossler , 
Cuppers, Arnold, Kobrich, Vatter, and Walther, engaged in 


*Continued from the March number of the Annals, page 172. 
fSee Moritz Hill, “Anleitung zum Sprachunterricht taubstummer 
Kinder,”’ Essen, 1840, page 178. 
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this war, thinking that by so doing they could most 
simply and effectively give word language the victory in 
the mind of the deaf-mute. In the course of a few decades 
undeniable progress was made. It is evident that the 
results of deaf-mute instruction during the first half of 
the last century were much more meagre than to-day; but 
where were results not more meagre at that time? In most 
of the schools the pupils did not get beyond a mere beginning 
in articulate speech; but, if we regard the matter in the 
proper light, we see that this was not the fault of the sign 
language, but of insufficient acquaintance on the part of 
teachers with the physiology of speech. Even where they 
earnestly and zealously taught word language, the system- 
atic grammatical method of teaching, and the “ formalism”’ 
and “verbalism”’ connected therewith, inevitably repulsed 
the spirit of the deaf-mute and rendered the acquisition of 
word language repugnant to him. The material and the 
methods of instruction were psychologically wrong; this.it 
was that made the results so poor, and not the use of the 
sign language, as has so often been asserted in later years. 

With the introduction of object teaching the results 
achieved were of necessity more favorable, since the instruc- 
tion imparted was more in accordance with nature. More- 
over the teachers, if they desired to bring speech teaching 
into recognition and honor, were obliged to study the 
physiology of speech, and to impart more substantial 
instruction in articulation. There soon developed an active 
rivalry among the German schools for the deaf; each 
wanted to have. good results. to show in speech. But since 
the schools that went furthest in their opposition to signs 
also achieved the best results in the use of language, it was 
erroneously believed that the more. signs, were suppressed, 
the better it would be for the mental development of the 
deaf and for their facility in the use of word language. 
.The true reason for these better results was overlooked; 
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the true reason was that in these schools the personal life 
and daily experiences of the pupils received fuller recog- 
nition. In them there was developed a remarkable and 
praiseworthy zeal in following the whole life and action of 
the pupils with a pedagogical purpose and utilizing it in 
the development of the mind and of language. Thus, for 
instance, it is reported of the Institution at Riehen near 
Basle: “The whole school is a family, which has its deaf- 
mute children under constant instruction. Mr. Arnold is 
the father, the leading spirit. His wife, a former teacher, 
faithfully assists him. In his two lady teachers he has 
nvaluable aids, devoted heart and soul to the work of the 
Institution; and the men teachers strive as far as they are 
able to rival them. All are guided by the idea of supplying 
the place of the family in their relations with the pupils, not 
only in their physical care, but also in their mental develop- 
ment, and especially in regard to their language.’’* 

Not to the exclusion of signs from the schoolroom, not to 
the warfare upon the sign language out of school, did the 
Institution at Riehen owe its excellent results, but solely to 
the zealous efforts to place the life of the children in the 
centre of instructive supervision. By this means the 
pupils soon learned to use word language in their daily 
intercourse; for this reason they naturally learned to value 
it and applied all their energies to acquire and master it.t 

The Riehen school would have achieved as good results 


the “Organ” for 1877, page 5. 

In the Institution which, next to Riehen, had and still has the repu- 
tation of having achieved extraordinary results in speech, namely, that 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, the writer taught for three years. This Insti- 
tution also bears the character of a small family residential school. 
Mr. J. Vatter, who has been Director for many years, is a man of extra- 
ordinary wil} power and great teaching ability. His success in teaching 
is due in no small degree to his power of expression, which manifests 
itself-in his pantomimic movements as well as in his whole animated 
attitude. As a supporter and exponent of the pure oral method he 
naturally avoids every definite, conspicuous sign; but his animated 
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if it had conceded to natural signs their natural right, if it 
had utilized the sign language to stimulate self-activity in 
thought still more vigorously, if it had made the natural 
comprehension through signs the basis of the comprehension 
of word language. Not in warfare against signs, but on 
the contrary in their faithful use, is found the true recog- 
nition of the mental development of the deaf-mute. He 
who rejects signs gives nature a slap in the face for which 
she always avenges herself; but he who uses them in in- 
struction where they naturally belong, viz., in the process 
of understanding and comprehending, strengthens and ani- 
mates the thought and conception of the deaf-mute in a 
natural manner, and the power thus aroused again aids in 
the acquisition of word language. The results of deaf-mute 
instruction do not depend upon warfare against signs, but 
upon the manner and degree in which the teacher psycho- 
logically comprehends the power of life and the meaning 
of the “life process” which is aroused and stimulated in 
the pupil by the impulses and impressions of life. 

The scientific recognition of the true process of perception 
and thought leads us to the same conclusion as the foregoing 
historical considerations. There is no such thing as “ direct 
association with speech” in the sense maintained by the 
adherents of the pure oral method. The so-called “thing” 
does not exist in our thought in the way they .suppose. 


facial expression, his vivid gestures, often without further aid betray to 
the pupils the movement of his thought and the direction of his mind; 
they therefore follow his instruction with interest; whereas the inex- 
perienced teacher, who depends wholly upon the influence of the mere 
word, is understood with difficulty and often wears himself out with no 
result. Mr. Vatter often used to say, to give the beginning teacher a 
hint, “It lies in the eyes.” He favors extensive use of “pantomime 
and action.” Mr. Vatter lacks one thing; namely, the recognition 
of the truth that “ pantomime and action” are not diametrically opposed 
to the sign language. If “pantomime and action” are of service in 
mental development and the acquisition of word language, then the 
sign language is also of service, and in a higher and more significant 
sense, as will be seen further on. 
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They think that if one only gives the “name” to the things 
that the deaf-mute pupil sees in reality or in the picture 
book, the sign is abolished and the word is for all time 
directly “connected” with the “thing.” But, as a matter 
of fact, the “thing,” that is, things in general as they 
exist in our mind and in all our mental operations, are not 
regarded as absolute “individual things” or as “individu- 
alities,” but are thought of only in their “general form,”’ 
that is, in their “universality.” In our thought it is not 
a question of “individual things” but of peculiarly char- 
acterized “‘ connections of thought,”’ which are distinguished 
from one another. The mind does not stop with the single, 
that is, the-isolated thing, but strives for an integral picture, 
for a regular unity, for a clear form of thought. But such 
a thought picture is, as we have seen, produced only through 
the cooperation of the physical with the psychical. We 
characterize the “moving to and fro of our attention” in 
a symbolic picture, and where this activity conspicuously 
appears, and the picture is produced in distinct signs, we 
have the sign language. The process of perception is not 
completed by the mere reference to a colored picture or a 
real object; it is rather only introduced by it. When we 
begin to give object teaching to our little pupils, their 
minds have long ceased to be a “tabula rasa.” Not,only 
their experiences in the parental home, but also the inter- 
mingling with the older pupils in the institution, have given 
them much information of various kinds. They have mas- 
tered the objects and phenomena of daily life; their gesture 
signs sufficiently demonstrate this fact. The deaf-mute is 
not a poor observer, for one observes best in silence; he 
would not be so backward in knowledge if the impressions 
received from others were not so defective. 

It is therefore foolish to ignore the sign language in the 
instruction of the deaf. If pedagogy regards self-activity 
as the highest principle of all learning, it is unpedagogical 
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to exclude the sign language which the deaf have acquired 
through their natural self-activity. In the sign language 
are included the processes which were at work in the per- 
ception, comprehension, and mastery of the idea; in the sign 
language, therefore, the deaf-mute repeats his original 
process of thought; it refers him back to the contents of 
the thought and the process which took place in his person 
in order to “grasp” the idea.* And should the sign of 
this content of the consciousness receive no recognition in 
the acquisition of the word? It is just at the moment when 
we wish to introduce the spoken word to the deaf-mute that 
the sign is of the greatest importance to him. It is not 
enough merely to stamp or paste the word upon the so- 
called “thing” so that it may be read off. He who does 
this gives the child in a certain sense only empty names, 
which must be drilled in until they adhere to the memory 
to some extent. Merely pointing to a picture in a book, or 
to an object lying on the table, does not sufficiently arouse 
deaf children to self-activity. 

Suppose I have to teach my twelve oral pupils the word 
“tree.” Before the window of the schoolroom stands a 
beautiful linden. Now shall I run out, put my arms around 
the trunk, and bring in a branch, or shall I remain standing 
near the window? I purposely do the latter. While the 
children look at me and follow my glance, I “grasp” the 
tree with my eye. I raise my glance and “follow” with 
clear movements the outline of the tree. Now most of the 
pupils know what I mean, and unless I make haste I shall 
lose the honor of being the first to make the natural sign 
for tree. With joy the pupils take it up and act as if they 
wished to say to me: “ You mean the thing out there with 
trunk and crown, that we express in signs by extending 
the hands in an arch to represent the crown and bringing 


*The word “grasp”’ clearly explains to us the process that takes place 
in the mind of the deaf-mute. He seeks, qs it were, a place where he can 
get hold of the thing, where he can “grasp”’ it through his own activity. 
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them down in two parallel lines to represent the trunk.” 
I assent to this by making the natural sign myself and then 
taking a crayon and making a freehand drawing of the 
trunk and crown. Any one of the pupils having the desire 
and talent may also draw it. One child or another perhaps 
calls attention to another tree outside by repeating the sign. 
In the mind of some active pupil there appears the picture 
of an apple-tree, and he therefore makes the sign for tree, 
apple, eat, taste good; another boy perhaps thinks of 
climbing a tree, another of the cool shade which the tree 
gives, another of the bird’s nest in the tree. In this way 
an animated content of the idea remains in the pupils’ 
minds; for they experience what is meant by “tree” and 
they have a definite sign which clearly represents their own 
self-activity in the act of perception, as also the component 
parts of the idea. The adherents of the pure oral method 
say that the interest of the child is now exhausted, and that 
the word comes too late. We are convinced, however, that 
the word cannot and ought not to be given any sooner. 
Shall we make the child speak the word when it coldly 
faces the “thing’’—‘‘coldly to the heart?” No; the word 
must be placed in his mind by a process in which his keenest 
interest for the content of the thought shall find expression. 

The sign language is an essential part of this process and 
by far the most important part for the operations of the 
mind. Where the sign language is suppressed the thought- 
picture is dimmed; its power is taken away and the pupil’s 
creative impulse is enfeebled. When we consider the atti- 
tude of the deaf-mute to word language, we become con- 
scious of the fact that the word itself has nothing to do with 
the idea. The idea may appear complete before the mind 
of the pupil without his knowing the word at all; the word is 
nothing more to him than a sign which must be learned for 
the sake of uniformity, in order thus to become able to 
associate advantageously with human society. Here we 
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perceive a significant difference between the hearing person 
and the deaf person. The hearing person often retains the 
word even when the conception is still vague and the content 
of the idea not very clear. On account of its “sensuous” 
and “esthetic” character the word exerts a powerful influ-° 
ence on the life of his thought. The sound of the word, so 
to speak, often acts upon him long after it is heard; the 
sound picture strives toward the conception and the content 
of the idea; a sensation of pleasure enters when he again 
recurs to the conception and is able to corroborate its 
content. The feeling of dissatisfaction which the word 
aroused when it was not understood is thus removed. 
Upon the deaf-mute, as we well know, the word does not 
actin that way. When it is not connected with a vivid and 
animated content, with a clearly drawn picture, it is like 
the wind; it is forgotten before we know it. The deaf-mute 
lacks the opportunity of recurring to the idea as frequently 
and readily as the hearing child does. We must therefore 
with the very first presentation of the word produce the 
content before his mind as vividly and clearly as possible. 
Where familiar ideas are concerned, the sign language read- 
ily expresses them in a vivid reproduction of the content; 
where something unknown is concerned, we must so direct 
the process of perception that it shall lead to a clear con- 
ception and to a characteristic sign. In us who hear, the 
spoken word obscures the consciousness of our personal 
processes in the act of perception; it produces the con- 
ception so rapidly that we are hardly aware of the accom- 
panying processes, such as the inceptions in the production 
of a picture or a symbol or the passing away of the sensations 
of association. We therefore hastily accept the opinion that 
in speaking there exists a direct connection between the 
word and the idea. But in truth this connection does not 
exist, as is evident if we try to think out rapidly unfamiliar 
ideas and arrange them in a chain of thought. In this case 
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we must change the words into real pictures and produce 
associations with other ideas; we look around as it were to 
see from whence light may fall upon the content and its 
connection; finally the idea is explained by one or more 
examples. “One comprehends the thing,” says C. von 
Brockdorff, ‘‘ by the aid of a picture, a pattern, a movement. 
To think rapidly means to be able to reproduce words 
rapidly in pictures, operations of ideas, associations.”’ 

If for us hearing persons there is no “direct association’ 
between idea and word; if for us also—whether consciously 
or unconsciously—gestures and inceptions of gestures func- 
tion between idea and word and between word and idea, 
we surely must not think of a “direct association with 
speech” in teaching the deaf, but must quietly place the 
sign beside the word and assign it the place which nature 
accords it. The sign is not a mental abortion, but a function 
of consciousness, which cannot be removed from our process 
of thought. It in no way curbs or hinders thought; on the 
contrary it stimulates and promotes it in the deaf-mute. 
If the sign language is able to support the idea and charac- 
terize the idea picture, it also directly carries and supports 
the word. It plays an all-important part in the compre- 
hension of the word; all comprehension is, as we have said, 
a comprehension through signs. 

The reader who does not clearly remember the contents 
of our second and third chapters, and who, moreover, can 
not get rid of the traditional view of the sign language, 
may say: In theory a “direct association with speech” may 
not exist, but in the practice of deaf-mute instruction it 
must be carried out in order that the pupils may learn to 
think “in” word language. 

Before answering this objection let us say a word con- 
cerning the ideas of “theory” and “ practice,’’ which one 
likes to place in opposition to each other when other argu- 
ments fail. We have now come to the last step in combin- 
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ing the sign language and word language into a “higher 
unity” and including them as parts of this unity. The 
(supposed) opposition of theory and practice must not pre- 
vent us from taking this step. 

By “theory” we do not mean that “spinning” of phan- 
toms of the air and brain with which, as Matthias Claudius 
says, one gets further away from the end in view, but we 
mean the full truth concerning an object, in the present 
‘ase concerning the education of the deaf. A theory of 
deaf-mute instruction is nothing more nor less than the 
presentation of its true idea. If a theory contains some- 
thing logically incorrect, something that has been drawn 
from false premises, or that clings to prejudices, then it is 
wrong, and it is a bad adviser both for the one who puts it 
into practice and the one who is thus practised upon. 
Regarded logically, that is, according to the truth, theory 
and practice are not essential opposites; they contain the 
same recognizable constituent parts. 

Whoever meditates upon an object and strives to give it 
a definite form can make no headway and attain no result 
unless he constantly brings his ideas into relation with 
reality, that is, tests the possibility of their realization. 
For the theorist the truth lies in the reality of the subject 
considered. A true theory contains the logical require- 
ments of a successful practice, therefore the constituent 
parts of the idea itself. The theoretical consequently, 
as regards the content of its thought, is the practical, and the 
same is true, vice versa. There is no practice which does 
not rest in all its ‘modes of action, either consciously or 
unconsciously, upon the principles which it accepts as true. 
In ‘practice the theoretical is realized and tested. If the 
theory contains the truth regarding an object, then the 
process introduced by it is true, and therefore in the fullest 
sense of the word natural. The truth of an object is recog- 
nized only when the laws and relations of its nature are 
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judged correctly, without prejudice and without super- 
ficiality. Only through recognition of the true connection 
between the constituent parts contained in the idea does 
the idea obtain its right meaning. 

If it is true—and we believe we have scientifically demon- 
strated it—that the gesture sign is of fundamental impor- 
tance in our thought and especially in the thought of the 
deaf-mute, since it renders ideas and relations perceptible to 
the senses and thus becomes a language sign, it cannot, as 
we again assert with emphasis, be excluded from the in- 
struction; it will constantly and persistently appear when 
ideas are to be constructed, when words are to be under- 
stood. Where teachers of the deaf have aimed at a “ direct 
association with speech”’ the sign language has only seem- 
ingly been eliminated, only by force been suppressed. It 
is indeed possible in the elementary object teaching to dis- 
regard the gesture sign, at least with respect to things that 
are present; for pointing “ to the things themselves” arouses 
the thought picture sufficiently for the moment, inasmuch 
as the pupils individually and collectively already have 
signs for these objects. The sign language, moreover, is 
undoubtedly used in these cases in a reduced form and in 
a manner hardly noticeable. And how is it when the 
pupils are to recur again from the word to the idea? Here 
the sign language immediately appears as the means of 
comprehension. Does any one really believe that when we 
speak in the schoolroom of a table, a chair, a stove, a 
cupboard, a knife, a fork, etc., the sign does not enter into 
the mental activity of the pupils? Let us observe how 
they act with respect to these things outside of the school- 
room; what they do, for instance, when they read or learn 
the names of these things. They really sign them to them- 
selves and they live in these signs. We may let them look 
at the things ever so long and we may give exhaustive 
descriptions of them; in the mind there remains only the 
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idea, on the basis of which the pupil must be able to con- 
struct a picture, and this picture represents itself to him in 
signs. Of course it is not our intention to belittle the 
importance of object teaching; it remains as before “the 
foundation of all knowledge;” but all is not accomplished 
with object teaching. With the “things,” the big and the 
little, the red and the blue and the variegated, we cannot 
operate in the mind; there we need pictures and symbols 
which shall quickly acquaint us with the direction and 
content of our thought. 

Now let us endeavor to enter into the soul of the deaf- 
mute child and see how the exclusion of the sign language 
acts upon its thought and feeling. We readily comprehend 
psychologically that the prohibition of signs in mental 
intercourse must cause displeasure to the child. If he is 
not permitted to use them before the eyes of his teacher, 
he loses his original naiveté; he feels constrained, he lacks 
self-confidence, and he does not gain confidence in his 
teacher, who appears to him as a punishing judge in a 
matter which belongs to his natural rights. No matter how 
attached the children may be otherwise, the effort of the 
teacher to abolish the sign language always tends to alienate 
their souls from him. The child of the common school 
offers an instructive parallel in this respect. Does not he 
also lose his natural desire to talk when the teacher rejects 
his dialect and his childish manner of expression? He 
becomes taciturn and timid, and his pleasure in learning 
ceases. Hildebrand therefore rightly says: “ High German 
should be taught in connection with the home language of 
the common people.” I am well aware that for the first 
four weeks or the first quarter of a year even the pure 
oralists are not very strict in prohibiting signs and permit 
the child to use them; but as soon as he can speak a few 
words, they want to have nothing more to do with them. 

The prohibition of signs arouses in the nature of the child, 
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as already stated, a strong feeling of displeasure, since it 
hampers his natural self-activity. This feeling of dis- 
pleasure affects the whole process of learning and life. It 
actually has a “contrary suggestive” effect, creating a 
dislike for the word and for word language. The teacher 
desires by the exclusion of signs to arouse the interest of 
the child for the spoken word, and thus to accelerate the 
acquisition of speech; he attains—precisely the opposite. 
Thus it goes, it may be remarked by the way, with all 
pedagogical measures that are contrary to the child’s 
nature and do not conform to his present stage of mental 
development. A systematic instruction in language, which 
attempts to treat the matter systematically and exhaust- 
ively in relation to matter and form, does not produce 
fluency in language nor pleasure in its use. Premature 
religious instruction enfeebles the religious feeling; prema- 
ture teaching to read lessens the enjoyment in reading; 
and one who opposes the premature introduction of such 
branches does not wish to “obstruct” these sources of 
knowledge, but to introduce them to the pupils at a time 
when they can really be benefited by them. 

Teachers had no clear knowledge regarding the effect of 
the suppression of the sign language, though they saw that 
it could not be wholly eradicated from the institutions, 
and that the thought and speech of the children after its 
suppression, as well as before, left much to be desired; but 
no one really thought of its “contrary suggestive” effect; 
this, however, necessarily had to appear sooner or later, 
since it was a warfare against one of the natural powers of 
the human soul. The effect went still further. As the 
suppression of the sign language hindered the pupil’s acqui- 
sition of word language and his interest in it, his mind so 
much more the intensively turned to the sign language and 
thus the measure had a directly opposite effect to the one 
desired. If the pupil was not allowed to use the sign for 
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tree, house, horse, cow, etc., in the schoolroom under the 
eyes of the teacher, so much the more eagerly, and therefore 
more extensively, did he use it out of school. This is 
perfectly reasonable psychologically. But when the gesture 
signs of the pupil are respected by the teacher and treated 
understandingly from the beginning, the pupil acquires the 
proper interest in mental intercourse with his fellow beings 
and therefore also in word language. If the teacher uses 
the sign language as nature and the deaf-mute’s capacity 
require, life processes are aroused in the pupil which render 
the understanding and comprehension of word language 


truly possible. 

The representatives of the pure oral method no doubt 
acted in good faith when they declared themselves enemies 
of the sign language. Their purpose was an ideal one; 
they desired to give the deaf-mute speech and thus restore 
him to society. But I should like to quote here a word of 
Goethe which we should all take to heart. It runs thus: 


“Woe to that kind of culture that destroys the most effec- 
tive means of real culture, and points us to the goal instead 
of blessing us on the way thither.” 

How often have enemies of the sign language—of whom 
I was one for a decade and a half—said that if the deaf- 
mute makes signs he will not learn to think “in” word 
language. These words were, so to speak, addressed to 
the conscience of the young teacher, and if he made a sign 
under the eyes of a strict methodizer he was ruined. It 
was a bad time for teachers and for pupils. The time will 
come when men will look back to this period with the 
same feeling that they now do to the medieval Latin 
schools in which the pupils were strictly forbidden to speak 
a word in German. It may be said as an excuse for that 
harsh measure that the pupils of those days really learned 
to speak Latin, which certainly must be regarded as a great 
achievement. But it was only a few gifted minds that 
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achieved this result; most of the learners revolted against 
the severe discipline and threw away their lesson books. 
MATTHIAS SCHNEIDER, 


Instructor in the Brunswick School, 
Brunswick, Germany. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE EVIDENTIAL VALUE OF PHILANTHROPY 
AS AN AGENT OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE AND 
ACTIVITY.* 


Tue fundamental idea of the work at the Chefoo School 
for the Deaf is that we are working for a class rather 
than for individuals. 

With this thought in mind we recently took an itinerary, 
the object of which was to give information. We had with 
us a native hearing-teacher, trained at the school, and two 
pupils for demonstration work; traveling over two thou- 
sand miles, we visited sixteen cities, speaking more than 
fifty times to over thirty thousand Chinese. More could 
have been reached if we had managed better, but the 
results, seen from this near perspective, may bear on the 
object on which I have been asked to write, ard be of 
general interest. 

Everywhere the busy mission workers welcomed us and 
meetings were arranged. Invitations sent to officials 
usually brought a response, except where the mourning 
ceremonies for the Emperor and Empress-Dowager pre- 
vented. A number of government schools were visited. 
A cautious invitation sent to one for a delegation to come 
brought the reply: ‘We all want tocome.” The interest 
was intense, and pages could be filled with the expressions 
of wonder and admiration. 


*From the Chinese Recorder, 1909. 
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In Tientsin Mr. C. H. Robertson, of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, arranged several meetings and 
introduced us to Mr. C. C. Yen, son of H. E. Yen Shou, 
Vice-President of the Board of Education, who not only 
had a meeting for us in his own private school, to which 
he invited friends, but he also arranged one in a large 
lecture hall, where we spoke to an audience of three thou- 
sand Chinese. Following this came an invitation from Mr. 
Wang, president of the Tientsin University, to speak to 
the students there. He invited the directors and the 
foreign faculty to be present, and after the meeting enter- 
tained us all at tea. We were invited to the home-school of 
Lu Da-yin, Commissioner of Schools, to the Woman’s 
Normal College, and other places. A short interview 
with Viceroy Yang Hsi-shiang was granted us through 
the courtesy of Consul-General Williams. His Excellency 
promised to promote schools for the deaf in Chihli province 
and has given one thousand dollars toward the opening 
of one at Paotingfu, the provincial capital. 

In Peking Hon. W. W. Rockhill, American Minister to 
China, assisted by Dr. C. D. Tenney, Legation Secretary, 
obtained for us an invitation to give a demonstration at 
the private residence of H. E. Yen Shou. This was followed 
by an invitation to meet other members of the Board of 
{ducation at the annual exhibition of the Peking govern- 
ment schools held in a large theatre. Here the deaf boys 
were given merit cards and prizes of pens, brass ink slabs, 
and ink. H. E. Yen Shou promised to canvass the city, 
ascertain the number of deaf children, and later to open a 
school in Peking. 

One Sunday a eunuch, who was in the morning service, 
was attracted by the unusual sight of seeing the sermon 
transmitted to the deaf boys on the fingers. He followed 
the teacher to his room intensely interested, and spent 
several hours with him and the boys. When he left he 
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was presented with a set of the books, whicn he said should 
surely find its way into the palace. Later this man at- 
tended the meeting held at the Theological Seminary, 
where he was a careful observer of everything done. 

Our visit in Paotingfu, the provincial capital of Chihli, 
was full of interest, for the district magistrate has a deaf 
daughter and was anxious to have a school. He had 
already interested the gentry and some of the other officials, 
and before we felt they had selected a lot of over twenty 
Chinese acres as the site for the first provincial school 
for the deaf in China. The building, for which they have 
four thousand dollars Mexican, is to be built this spring 
and one of our teachers put in charge. They said that 
they could raise fifteen hundred dollars yearly for expenses 
and a little more if necessary.* 

When we reached Nanking word was sent to His Excel- 
lency, Viceroy Tuan Fang, by Consul McNally, of the 
work we are doing. This brought an invitation to meet 
His Excellency at the viceregal palace, where we gave a 
demonstration, the Commissioner of Schools and a few 
others having been invited. 

The Viceroy’s interest centres around a little deaf niece, 
who is a member of his household. Judge McNally said 
he had never seen him so interested nor known him to 
grant so long an interview. He made an offer for one of 
our teachers to open a school in his home, to which he 
will receive as many outside pupils as the teacher can take 
charge of. He also desired that the teacher’s wife should 
be trained as an assistant. 

In several mission stations the idea of classes for the 
deaf, in connection with mission schools taught by native 
teachers trained here, was considered. Something will 
be done along this line before many years. 


*This School was opened last year under the charge of Mr. Len 
Dzong Shi, a native teacher trained at the Chefoo School. 
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The most touching incident of the whole tour took 
place in the Wesleyan Chapel in Tientsin, when at the 
close of the meeting Mr. 8. V. Hya, the father of one of our 
pupils, arose and, in a speech which made eyes grow moist, 
thanked us for what we had done for little Ziao Fong, 
whom we had with us. In this case it is pleasant to reflect 
that the benefit is being reaped by the third generation 
in a Christian family, Mr. Hya’s father having been an 
honoured clergyman of the Church Mission in Ningpo. 

At the close of one meeting the pastor said, “It is as 
good a Gospel sermon as I ever listened to.” In nearly 
every meeting there were enough Christians present to 
make it an opportunity for calling their attention to the 
Christ-like character of the work. In one school our 
meeting was followed by quite a revival among the students, 
so touched were they by the thought that every class was 
included in the wonderful plan of salvation, there being a 
a way to reach even the shut-in soul of the deaf-mute. 

Another time an interesting conversation was carried 
on between a stranger and the older boy whom we had 
with us, son of an elder in the church in Hangchow. It 
was about the Christian doctrine, and closed something 
in this wise: “Do you know how to pray?” wrote the 
deaf boy. “No,” replied the man, “but I believe.” Then 
our mute preacher quickly wrote: ‘You must come to 
the church every Sunday and learn to pray to Jesus,” 
to which the man replied: “I will.” “Even a little 
child shall lead them,” and why not a deaf child? 

In some places the meetings in the government school 
gave the opportunity of forming new acquaintances which 
may lead to something definite if followed up. 

In one home we found a deaf child under the instruction 
of a native teacher, who assured us that she had committed 
to memory several native books. When asked if she 
could ask and answer questions we were told that she 
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could, but the question written at our request, ‘How old 
are you?” was, after some pantomime on the part of the 
teacher, answered incorrectly. The question, “What is 
your name?” was understood no better. These people 
were filled with wonder at the way our pupils, even the 
little boy, asked and answered questions. 

In homes of wealth we found the deaf child sheltered and 
eared for as far as was possible, only lacking intelligent 
teaching, and this will come by putting within the reach 
of the Chinese the results of the experience of years in 
other countries. 

The estimate which the Chinese have put on their own 
attempts to teach the deaf was well illustrated by the 
reception given the teacher and the two boys at Boone 
College, Wuchang. At first very little interest was shown. 
“Oh, yes,” they said, “deaf children can learn to write 
a few characters, but they do not understand. They are 
still dummies.”’ After the meeting, teachers and students 
crowded around full of interest. 

The following letter from Bishop L. H. Roots, of the 
American Episcopal Mission, Hankow, shows further how 
it was received. He writes: 

“T havemade some inquiries, and our Chinese clergy have 
given me the following points, which I think bear upon the 
question you asked regarding the value of work for the deaf 
as you presented it. They said that after your address 
and the exhibition given by your teacher and pupils they 
frequently heard remarks like this: ‘What patience this 
shows to have been displayed by the teachers of these 
pupils,’ and our clergy say that in several cases where this 
remark has been made by one who was not Christian it 
has been easy for them to follow it up, pointing out that 
the source of this patience is the constraining love of Christ. 
Others have remarked that this is certainly good work 
and have thus again given our Christians the opportunity 
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to trace this good work to the Christian motive as the only 
sufficient explanation, and often the expression regarding 
its excellence was ‘liao pu teh.’ After your address at 
Boone College one of the Confucian teachers had a con- 
versation with your teacher, and later on came to talk 
about the subject with one of our deacons who was then in 
the Divinity School. His first remark was, ‘What a shame 
that our own government provides so very poorly for even 
those who would benefit by a good education of the ordinary 
kind, not to speak of the deaf.’ But then he was quick to 
add that Confucianism, in his opinion, has all that Chris- 
tianity has. The deacon replied: ‘Yes, in many respects, 
but the difficulty is that Confucianism does not provide 
what Christianity does, namely, the power fo do the truth 
which has been learned.’ Many of our Christian and 
also non-Christian students said after your address: ‘This 
work is truly like the Christian teaching about Christ, 
who made the deaf to hear, the dumb to speak, and the 
blind to see,’ the latter referring to the school for the blind; 
for, they said, ‘these, though deaf and blind, do not hear 
with their ears and see with their eyes; yet they are made 
to understand as if they did hear and see.’ 

“Personally I am sure that the effects of your work, 
even as we had so brief an opportunity to learn about it, 
are very far-reaching, and that this work which you have 
already done has materially strengthened the force of 
the Christian appeal even here in this comparatively 
distant part of China. We are looking forward to having 
work for the deaf in our own mission when you have trained 
some teachers for us.”’ 

Carrying on this work as we have under the pressure 
of uncertain support, we have often asked, “Is it worth 
the struggle?” As far as the past is concerned that ques- 
tion has been answered to my satisfaction in the case of one 
of our boys. He had been with us more than ten years, 
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and every added year showed added grace of mind and 
character. I do not remember when I first began to 
notice his deep religious feeling, but it was especially 
brought to my mind one Sabbath morning when I could 
not be present at the Bible lesson. When I next met 
the boys, I asked them, “‘ Who taught you until Mr. Chang 
came?” “Chin Shiu-giei did,” was the quick reply. The 
boy himself stood on one side with a shy, pleased manner. 
“Can you pray?” I asked. “Yes,” he replied, “I pray 
every day.” From then on I often asked him to lead in 
prayer, which he did most reverently. Removing his cap 
and standing with bowed head he spelled with great 
distinctness; the expression of his face and his deep breath- 
ing showing how intensely he felt as he begged our Saviour 
to help them to be good boys. His mind showed such a 
clear grasp of every subject taught and he had such patience 
and ability in explaining things to the younger pupils 
that we began training him for a teacher. But it was not 
to be. This spring he slipped away to the heavenly home 
after leaving this witness to his poor heathen mother: 
“T am not afraid to die. I am trusting in Jesus.” His 
life and his testimony will furnish the text for the next 
preacher who visits that village in which his is the only 
Christian grave. Without the knowledge gained here in 
our school this dear boy could never have known of the 
power of Christ to save. The deaf are really the only 
class in the world who must have schools in order to under- 
stand the Christian religion. 

Does it pay? Where is the dividing line between “ direct 
mission work” and philanthropy? What is philanthropy 
but the life of Christ seeking expression by doing? 

I asked a native teacher, ‘Do you find anything in the 
classics about the deaf? Did Confucius by word or act 
leave a guide for his followers in their care for them?” 
and his reply was: ‘No, I suppose he considered them 
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the same as other defectives—of no use. He left us an 
example for our treatment of the blind when he invited 
Yue Kiu-ming to be his guest and himself went out to 
receive and guide him into the house, but he did not know 
anything about deaf-mutes.”” “Christ did,” was our reply. 

Dr. W. A. P. Martin writes of this work as follows: 

“When our Lord was on earth the most striking proof of 
His divine mission was the restoration of sight and hearing 
to the blind and the deaf. What He performed by an 
instantaneous act of power, His followers at the present 
day accomplish by a slow process, but the results are such 
as to prove that they too are prompted by the Spirit of 
God. 

“No pagan nation ever originated a systematic method 
for relieving the deaf, blind, or insane. What Christians 
have done for all these classes appears to the Chinese as 
little short of miraculous. 

“The recent efforts to attract the attention of thie 
Chinese government to the work being done for the deaf 
at the Chefoo school have been less successful than we 
expected, perhaps owing in part to the pre-occupation 
of the official mind in a time of change. But would not 
such a change as the creation of a national school for the 
deaf prove to the world that sentiments of humanity are 
at last beginning to take a practical shape in China? 

“As long as the insane are caged like wild beasts—as 
long as the blind are left to live on the superstitions of the 
people—and as long as the deaf are left to the chance of 
learning by imitation, like dogs or horses, so long must the 
civilization of China be branded as wanting in humanity. 
If the government would take up the enterprise so suecess- 
fully initiated at Chefoo, that would go far to remove a 


serious reproach that now rests on the Chinese people.”’ 
It was Col. Charles Denby, late minister to China, who 
wrote thus: “The heathen religions have no pity for the 
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outcast, the unfortunate, and the diseased classes, and 
make no provision for them. This alone comes within the 
merciful sway of the Christian religion.” 

Dear reader and fellow-worker, call work for orphans, 
for the blind, for the deaf and dumb, and the insane (though 
the latter do not belong in the same class, we include them 
for convenience), call it anything you wish, mission work 
or philanthropy, but call it something and do it and teach 
the church of China to do it too. 

ANNETTA T. MILLS, 
Principal of the Chefoo School, 
181 East Seventy-first Street, New York, N.Y. 


THE EIGHTH CONVENTION OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF GERMAN TEACHERS OF THE DEAF. 


THE Eighth Convention of the Association of German 
Teachers of the Deaf was held in Leipsic, October 3-6, 1909. 
Two hundred and eighty-six persons were present at this 
meeting, of whom 226 were actually engaged in the instruc- 
tion of the deaf; the remaining sixty were representatives 
of the government and guests. The Convention presented 
a marked contrast in one respect to the similar gatherings 
of American teachers of ,the deaf: there were only ten 
women to 276 men. Seventy-one German schools for the 
deaf were represented. 

The principal meetings were held in the great hall of the 
University. Mr. Gustav Wende, Director of the Royal 
Institution at Berlin, presided. 

As the Convention was held in Leipsic, the scene of 
Samuel Heinicke’s chief activities in the work of deaf-mute 
instruction, special tribute was paid to his memory. An 
eloquent paper vindicating his personal character was read 
by Dr. Paul Schumann, a teacher in the Leipsic Institution, 
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and a wreath of laurel was placed upon his monument. The 
address on this occasion was made by Mr. Lehm, head 
teacher of the Leipsic Institution. The pupils of the higher 
classes of the Institution were present and for their benefit 
the address was given in signs as well as in words. 

The topic that aroused most interest, and to which the 
greatest amount of discussion was given, was the following: 
“Does our present experience require that a certain per- 
centage of deaf-mutes who are capable of education should 
be excluded from the learning of articulation, and, if this 
question is answered in the affirmative, by what means 
should the instruction of such non-speaking pupils be carried 


on?” 

This subject was ably treated by Mr. J. Kische, an ex- 
perienced teacher of the Breslau Institution, in a long paper, 
in which he answered the first question decidedly in the 
affirmative. He divided the deaf who are capable of receiv- 
ing an education into three classes, viz. : 


1. Those—mostly semi-mute and semi-deaf pupils—who 
are brilliantly successful in speech and speech-reading. 

2. Those who, though they learn to speak but poorly and 
to read the lips but slowly and uncertainly, yet become able 
to communicaté¢ with those about them sufficiently for the 
actual necessities of life. 

3. “Those who, year after year, upon the completion of 
the prescribed course of eight years, go out from school 
with so little capacity for the comprehension and use of 
articulate speech that, even with the utmost consideration 
for their infirmity, oral communication with them is prac- 
tically impossible.” 

The proportion of pupils belonging to this third class, Mr. 
Kische said, has been variously estimated by different 
authorities at from 5 to 50 per cent. He himself put it at 
about 20 per cent., but regarded this proportion as probably 
too low rather than too high. 
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Mr. Kische considered at length the various methods 
and combination of methods in which these non-speaking 
pupils may be taught, such as (1) the sign language alone, 
(2) writing alone, (3) the sign language and writing, (4) the 
manual alphabet. He presented fully and fairly the argu- 
ments for and against each of these methods, and concluded 
in favor of the manual alphabet method pure and simple. 
That the results of using the manual alphabet hitherto in 
Germany have not been more satisfactory he ascribed to 
the fact that the attempt has generally been made to com- 
bine it more or less with speech, writing, and the sign lan- 
guage. ‘They chased so many hares at the same time that 
they caught none.” He regarded the American single-hand 
manual alphabet as the one best adapted for the purpose, 
and a copy of this alphabet is printed with the proceedings 
of the Convention. 

The animated discussion of this paper which followed 
was continued during the remainder of the day and part of 
the next. A great variety of opinions was expressed. 
Most of the speakers agreed with Mr. Kische that there are 
pupils whose speech and speech-reading are so poor as to 
have no practical value, though they placed the percentage 
of such cases lower than he did; some favored teaching by 
means of signs, writing and the manual alphabet in connec- 
tion with speech; others by signsand writing, but not the man- 
ual alphabet; others maintained that the oral method alone 
would produce as satisfactory results as any, provided 
the pupils were sufficiently intelligent to acquire language at 
all. Finally, the following resolution, proposed as a com- 
promise by Mr. W. Weise, a teacher in the Royal Institution 
at Berlin and Secretary of the Convention, was unanimously 
adopted: 

“The Convention agrees with the author of the paper that 
there are deaf-mutes, although in a limited number, who are 
not able through the oral method to acquire language suffi- 
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ciently for the necessities of life. Itisdesirable that attempts 
should be made to give these children in some other way the 
requisite facility for communicating with hearing persons.”’ 

Other important subjects presented to the Convention 
were: 

“The Work for the Deaf-Blind, the Deaf with Defective 
Hearing, and the Hard-of-Hearing Blind,” by Mr. G. 
Riemann, of Berlin. Mr. Riemann is the author of several 
works relating to the teaching of the deaf-blind, and it was 
to his efforts that the establishment of the Home for the 
Deaf-Blind in the Oberlin House at Nowawes in the Province 
of Brandenburg in 1906 was chiefly due. He exhibited five 
pupils from the Home and made an earnest plea for its 
support. 

“Principles of a Plan of Teaching for Schools for the 
Deaf.” Mr. O. Nordmann, Director of the Bromberg 
Institution, urged that articulation teaching should be 
given the chief place in the course of instruction and that 
everything else should be made subordinate to that. 

“An Apparatus for Making Articulation Perceptible to 
the Sense of Touch.” This instrument was exhibited and 
the method of using it demonstrated with a class of deaf 
children by its inventor, Mr. R. Lindner, a teacher in the 
Leipsic Institution. A full-page illustration of it is given 
in the Report of the Proceedings. The teacher speaks into 
a funnel which has a microphone attachment and is elec- 
trically connected with the teacher’s throat and the pupils’ 
fingers; the pupils feel in their finger-tips the vibrations 
produced by the teacher’s speech, which differ for the dif- 
ferent sounds as well as for their different strength and’ 
length, thus enabling them to differentiate vocal utterances 
which otherwise would be imperceptible. 

In connection with the Convention there was a “Samuel 
Heinicke Exposition,” in which was shown a quantity of 
interesting material relating to Heinicke and his work, 
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consisting of pictures, letters, manuscripts, etc., and includ- 
ing a complete collection of his published writings and 
many works of contemporary, preceding, and subsequent 
authors of works relating to the deaf. 

The Proceedings are published in full in an octavo volume 
of 228 pages, with illustrations, edited by the Secretaries of 
the Convention, Mr. W. Weise and Mr. J. Arendt of Berlin. 

E. A. F. 


JAMES DENISON. 


JAMES DENISON, connected with the Kendall School as 
teacher and Principal for fifty-three years, died March 20, 
1910, at the George Washington University Hospital, 
of erysipelas, aged seventy-three. The funeral took 
place the next day. Three weeks later a Memorial Service 
was held in the chapel of Gallaudet College, in which several 
of his associates and former pupils presented the salient 
features of his character from their several points of view 
and expressed the respect and affection which all who 
knew Mr. Denison felt for him. We give President 
Gallaudet’s remarks on this occasion.—E. A. F. 

My friendly relations with Mr. Denison covered more 
than half a century. Our first meeting was in Hartford, 
Connecticut, where he was a pupil and I a teacher in the 
School for the Deaf in that city in the year 1856. It was 
there that our friendship began. 

I recognized in Mr. Denison a youth of more than ordinary 
intellectual ability—a real scholar, and of a disposition 
which made friends with those associated’ with him. 

Mr. Denison was called away that year to teach in the 
Institution for Deaf-Mutes in Michigan. The following 
year I was called to Washington to organize a school here 
for the deaf of the District of Columbia, and I did not 
hesitate to ask Mr. Denison to come to Washington to be 
my colleague. 


| 


JAMES DENISON, 
1837-1910. 


Teacher in the Michigan School, 1856-1857. 
Teacher in the Kendall Sehool, 1857-1910. 
Principal of the Kendall School, 1870-1909. 
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I began my work here in May, 1857, Mr. Denison follow- 
ing only a few weeks later, and although he was not officially 
made Principal of the primary school for some years, he 
was practically the Principal from the first. His ability 
and his success in teaching children and inciting them to 
do their best was marked. 

I visited Mr. Denison in his home in Vermont in the year 
1864, where I made the acquaintance of his sister who 
four years later became my wife. That brought Mr. 
Denison into nearer relations with me as a brother. 

In 1880 we visited Europe together to attend the meeting 
of the teachers of the deaf in the well-known Congress 
of Milan, which was held that year. 

Mr. Denison was greatly interested in literature and was 
a great reader. If he had been willing to accept it he could 
have taken a position in the corps of instructors of the 
College, but his modesty led him to feel that as he had not 
had a college education he ought not to take a place in the 
College Faculty. 

His scholarly attainments were recognized by Columbia 
University, which gave him the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts. Mr. Denison felt that his best field was in teach- 
ing children, and his success during the many years he 
has been with us has shown the wisdom of his choice. 

His resignation last June as Principal of the Kendall 
School was greatly regretted by us all, and we hoped that 
he might be able to do a moderate amount of teaching 
in our Normal Department and that he might continue with 
us many years; but Providence destined otherwise, and 
we are here to-day to mourn the loss of our dear friend. 
But in our mourning we can surely be thankful for that 
which he was—a character of great strength, great power, 
and great attainments, and we will honor him in our hearts 


and cherish him in our memories as long as we live. 
EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, 
President of Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE VALUE OF THE SENSE OF SMELL TO THE 
BLIND-DEAF.* 


WrentuaM, Mass., April 9, 1910. 
Dear Mr. WADE: 

I am glad that you appreciate so fully the value of the 
sense of smell. It indeed fills a very important place in 
my life. It is one of the precious links between the world 
of my kind and my world. By its guidance I enter with 
active interest into much that goes on about me which is 
beyond the ken of my touch. It would be a hard situation 
for me if, in addition to an all-encasing silence and a color- 
less blank, I perceived no odors. But usually there is 
within my reach a large variety of odors, characteristic 
and distinct, which I observe, associate, and utilize. They 
tell me a good deal about people, the occupation they are 
engaged in, their garments, their habits, and even the 
state of their health, about the condition of objects I handle, 
and the places I visit. It is a mistake to think that for 
the deaf-blind person who uses his sense of smell to good 
purpose, all places and persons are alike. 

When I am riding, I feel fewer vibrations, and I then 
depend largely on smell. I find many differences of odor 
between the city and the village, the street and the open 
road. The odor of fresh bread or fried doughnuts, the 
concentrated scents of flowers, the smell of fish, vegetables, 
and fruit make known to me that we are passing a bakery, 
a flower shop, or a market. Suppose that we take a long 
ride through Boston on a hot summer day. All doors and 
windows are open, and I am thrilled, pleased, or saddened 


*This letter was written after reading Mr. Wade’s article on “The 
Senses of the Blind-Deaf” published in the last November number of 
the Annals, pages 451-455. 
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by the exhalations of life which throng the air. First I 
may note the heavy air peculiar to drygoods stores and the 
atmosphere of hotels and restaurants. Then come the 
refreshing, resinous billow of odors from the Public Gardens, 
and the cool, cavernous smell of cement and brick from 
the Subway. Perhaps we approach a poorer part of the 
city, and I recognize the air of poverty, dirt, and neglect 
which hangs over it. The heat brings out many odors from 
the garments of the persons who pass and repass us. In 
summer the streets are more animated and diversified to 
the olfactive sense than in winter. As we leave the 
crowded streets and approach the suburbs, I notice the 
increasing sweeps of green; and hay-fields and woods 
announce that we are speeding farther into the country. 
All these odors, gathered together, furnish me with an 
aggregate of experience, often delightful and charming, 
at times unpleasant, but always enough to keep me inter- 
ested and stimulated. 
In the country there are, if not more odors than in the 
city, more in bulk, especially those of a quality that add 
to the richness and joy of physical life. There is the dusty 
road thronged, alas! with automobiles. Now and again 
an electric car goes whizzing by, and then a team passes 
leaving behind a scent of grain, hay, or manure. Here 
the lilacs and apple-blossoms send forth whiffs that pursue 
me like happy dreams. There a briny smell floats to me 
from the marshes. I am aware by touch and smell of 
spaces covered with grass, moss, or the fading, rustling 
leaves of autumn. The pine, dripping pitch in April, is 
more pungent, more acrid than in the dry summer months. 
I have just been down in the woods where the lower 
branches of the trees are being trimmed, and the open 
wounds seemed to emit resinous gusts that filled the whole 
grove! Without inquiring I know when we pass a farm- 
yard or the big duck-farm, a mile or two from our house, 
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or when we go by a pile of sawed lumber or come to the 
village shops. A feeling of regret seizes me as I catch an 
odor of ashes from places where forest-fires have swept 
through the beautiful woods. After all the mud and raw 
cold of the winter, succeeded by a long period of dry 
weather, I am rejoiced by the smell of sweet, warm rain 
and of new grass and running sap. To the advantages I 
possess of touch must be added those of smell, if the fulness 
of my life is to be understood. 

Smell also prevents me from losing the dear sense of 
human activity and fellowship. Those I love come and 
go, and by their odor I know they are near. The odors 
which cling to their clothes tell me that they have been 
in the garden, the woods, or the attic. From other exhala- 
tions I find out that a painter or a carpenter is busy about 
the house. A combination of scents from wraps, per- 
fumes, and powder that we do not use here warns me that 
a caller has arrived. Through the open window, as I 
write, is blown an earthy smell which indicates that the 
garden is being plowed. There seems to be no end to the 
odors from which I gain knowledge of the details of every- 
day life. I need not weary others, or be wearied myself, 
with incessant effort to describe the outer world. 

I do not see why a deaf-blind or a blind person should 
be debarred from using the sense of smell, or any other 
faculty that may broaden his experience, always limited 
at best, and increase his enjoyment of life. I am _ sur- 
prised that smell or any other sense should be scorned 
just because sometimes it takes cognizance of disagreeable 
objects. It seems as reasonable to slight the eye because 
it brings us visions of trivial, squalid, or ugly things. 

Affectionately your friend, 
HELEN KELLER. 


POSTPONEMENT OF THE TENTH CONFERENCE OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS. 


The matter of holding the Tenth Conference of Superin- 
tendents and Principals of American Schools for the Deaf 
this coming summer has been under consideration by the 
Executive Committee for some time; and a statement con- 
cerning it appeared in the March number of the Annals, 
wherein it was announced that the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee would be pleased to have suggestions immediately 
from Superintendents and Principals as to the three questions 
presented, viz., 

1. Shall the regular meeting of the Conference be held 
this year? 

2. If so, where shall the meeting be held? 

3. Shall the regular meeting be omitted this summer and 
a business meeting only be held in its stead during the 
meeting of the Convention at Delavan in 1911? 

The Chairman has received no communication relative to 
the matter; and the Executive Committee, after further 
consideration, feels that if a meeting were called the attend- 
ance would be so small, because of conflicting summer 
arrangements, that it would not be worth while. 

Therefore, under all the circumstances, it has been decided 
by the Committee that the proposed meeting of the Con- 
ference this year shall be postponed; and that the questions 
of holding it next year, the sort of meeting it will be, and the 
time and the place, shall be taken under advisement until 
January, 1911. In the meantime, suggestions will be gladly 
received as to what shall be done. 

In this connection it may be added that both Dr. Clarke 
of the Michigan School and Mr. Jones of the Ohio School 
have extended invitations for the Conference to meet at 
their respective schools if finally it should be decided to 
meet anywhere this year. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee, 


RICHARD O. JOHNSON, 


Chairman. 
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NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


LONG, J. SCHUYLER, M. A. The Sign Language. A Manual of Signs. 
Being a descriptive vocabulary of signs used by the Deaf in the 
United States and Canada. Press of Gibson Bros., Washington, 
D.C. 1910. 8vo, pp. 164. Price $2.00, postpaid. 


To give in words a description of the signs of the sign 
language used by the deaf that shall be at once accurate 
and concise is a difficult undertaking and has hitherto 
seemed a hopeless one. Mr. Long, however, has had the 
happy thought to take as the basis of his description the 
positions of the hands formed in making the manual alphabet, 
and thus has been able to present in a few words a clear 
and correct explanation of the way each sign is made. He 
does not claim that persons entirely unfamiliar with the 
deaf can master the language from this book, but it is 
certainly true, as he says, that “those who have had some 
experience with the deaf and have opportunities to see the 
signs made will find it easy to follow the instructions given.’’ 

The signs employed in the several schools and in different 
parts of the country vary somewhat and no doubt many 
persons will prefer those to which they have been accus- 
tomed. But the tendency to uniformity is much greater 
than to diversity, and that tendency this book will no doubt 
have the effect to intensify. The author hopes with good 
reason that his labors will help to preserve this expressive 
language in its original purity and beauty. 

The full text of the manual has appeared in successive 
numbers of the Annals during the past two years, and our 
readers have had an opportunity to judge for themselves 
of its value. As reprinted in book form, however, its value 
is much increased by the addition of a complete alpha- 
betical index to the thousand or more signs described and 
the insertion of twenty-eight full-page plates giving pictorial 
illustrations of nearly five hundred of them. An appendix 


contains pictures of the Lord’s Prayer in signs. 
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REUSCHERT, E. Die Gebiardensprache der Taubstummen und die 
Ausdrucksbewegungen der Vollsinnigen [The Sign Language of 
Deaf-Mutes and the Expressive Motions of Hearing Persons]. 
Leipzig: 1909. 8 vo, pp. 222. Price 86 cents. 


It is rather curious that the most elaborate treatise on 
the sign language that has ever been published should come 
from an advocate of the oral method, a teacher in the 
Royal Institution at Berlin. 

Mr. Reuschert discusses in eighteen chapters the origin 
of the sign language, its nature and character, its objective 
and subjective side, demonstrative, imitative, descriptive, 
plastic, and symbolic signs, natural, conventional and arti- 
ficial signs, the grammatical signs of De I’Epée, the logical 
and metaphysical signs of Sicard, the signs used at Vienna 
and at Berlin, the written form of the sign language, the 
value of the sign language, its lights and shadows, its place 
in the oral instruction of the deaf and in the life of the 
deaf-mute outside of school, etc., ete. ; 

Mr. Reuschert makes the following distinction between 
gesticulation and the sign language: “The single gesture 
is indeed also a sign; but gesticulation is not the sign lan- 
guage. The ordinary gesture is used as an accompaniment 
to speech; the sign proper takes the place of speech. The 
sign language seeks to become a substitute for spoken 
language; gesticulation, on the contrary, wishes only to 
complete 

In the work of the class room the author advocates the 
use of action, dramatic representation, gesticulation, and 
pantomime; “whatsoever is more than these is of evil.” 
But he does not consider the sign language out of school 
as a deadly enemy of the oral method and does not object 
to its use under certain conditions in the conversation of 
the pupils with one another; he regards it as of great value 
in religious services for adults, and insists that every teacher 
of the deaf ought to be thoroughly familiar with it. “The 
sign language,” he concludes, “cannot be put out of the 
word, and it cannot be wholly suppressed in the social life 
of the deaf; but by giving more prominence to spoken 
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language the use of signs may be restricted in a humane 
manner.” 


SCHUMANN, GEORG und PAUL. Neue Beitrige zur Kenntnis 
Samuel Heinickes [New Contributions to our Knowledge of Samuel 
Heinicke]. With a portrait and a specimen of Heinicke’s hand- 
writing. Leipzig: Ernest Wiegandt. 1909. 8vo, pp. 148. Price, 
67 cents. 


These Contributions consist of two treatises and a bibli- 
ography. One of the treatises, by Mr. Georg Schumann, 
Director of the Royal Institution at Leipsic, gives a sketch 
of Heinicke’s early activities in teaching the deaf in Dresden 
and Eppendorf and full particulars of his work in Leipsic; 
the other, by Dr. Paul Schumann, a teacher in the same 
Institution, presents him in a character in which he is less 
known to us, that of an able publicist, philosopher, and 
promoter of general education. The bibliography, which 
fills fourteen pages of small type, includes a list of his manu- 
scripts, letters, and publications; official acts, documents, 
and other sources of information relating to his work; 
biographies, sketches, and appreciations; portraits, engrav- 
ings, and monuments. The effect of the whole is to increase 
our respect and admiration for the eminent founder of the 
first German school for the deaf. 

This book is worthy of a place in the libraries of our 
schools for the deaf. So also will be the volume of about 
six hundred octavo pages containing Heinicke’s collected 
works, edited by the Messrs. Schumann, which will soon be 
issued by the same publishers. It will include all his 
treatises on the instruction of the deaf and general peda- 
gogy, together with selections from his literary and_philo- 
sophical writings. The price of the latter volume will be 
about seven marks ($1.68). 


THOLLON, B. [and OTHERS]. Bulletin International de l’Enseigne- 
ment des Sourds-Muets. Premiére Année: 1909 [International 
Bulletin ofthe Education of the Deaf. First year: 1909]. Grenoble, 
1909. 8 vo, pp. 534. Price to subscribers, $1.00; to others, $1.20. 
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The greater part of this important work is devoted to lip- 
reading. The subject is treated from various points of view 
by more than twenty teachers of the deaf of different coun- 
tries of Europe, and their conclusions are fairly summed up 
by Mr. Thollon, Chairman of the Committee of the Bulletin, in 
a general presentation of the question which is printed in 
Italian, English, and German as well as French. 

The Bulletin also contains a sketch of the life and work of 
Eduard Walther, brief notices of more than twenty publica- 
tions relating to the education of the deaf that appeared 
during the year 1909, and other information. 

The preparation of this volume has been a laborious one. 
The result is creditable to the members of the Committee 
and we are glad to know that its success has surpassed their 
expectations. 


SCHOOL REPORTS. 


We have received the Reports of the following schools 
since the last issue of the Annals: Maryland School, Six- 


teenth Biennial, 1909; Milan, Italy, Royal Normal School, 
prepared for the International Exposition at Brussels, 1910; 
Lyons, France, Society of Assistance and Patronage, Twenty- 
sixth, 1910; Pennsylvania Institution for the Year 1908- 
1909; South Australian Institution, Thirty-third Annual, 
1909. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Asnieres Institute.-—The Revue des Sourds-M uets for March, 
1910, says that the Asniéres Institute in a suburb of Paris 
was compelled by the recent floods to abandon its work 
fora month. The water invaded the cellars and the supply 
of gas was cut off. 

California Institution.—The Outlook for the Blind for 
February, 1910, gives the following information concerning 
Mr. Douglas Keith, the new Principal of the California 
Institution: 
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Mr. Keith was born in Scotland in 1863. He was educated at home 
and in a private school in England, and won a scholarship at Oxford. 
The holders of this scholarship were expected to prepare for the ministry, 
but as Mr. Keith’s ideas changed he left before taking his degree, and 
taught for about three years in a Devonshire preparatory school. In 
1885 he migrated to California and entered commercial life. In 1888 
he accepted a clerical position in this Institution. As time passed this 
gradually developed into that of assistant superintendent and in July 
of last year, upon the resignation of Dr. Wilkinson, the Board unani- 
mously elected him Principal. 

Chicago Night School.—A night school for the deaf has 
been opened in Chicago, Illinois, by Mr. James E. Gallaher, 
formerly instructor in the Chicago Day-Schools and after- 
wards head of the Evansville Day-School. The school 
began with six pupils. 

Gallaudet College.—Justice David J. Brewer of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, for many'years a faithful mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of Gallaudet College, died at 
his home in Washington, D. C., March 27, 1910, of cerebral 
hemorrhage, aged seventy-three. In announcing his death 
in the District Supreme Court Mr. R. Ross Perry, also a 
member of the Board, said among other things: “I have 
been associated with Justice Brewer in the administration 
of Gallaudet College. He was a member of the Board of 
Directors of that College long before I was, but I have been 
a member for some time, and it has always made a very 
sweet impression upon me that a man whose duties were 
so exacting, so overwhelming in their importance, as were 
his as a member of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
could nevertheless take of his time to attend, as he always 
punctually did, almost every one of the meetings of the 
Board, and to manifest by his participation in its delibera- 
tions his deep sympathy in its work.” 

Institution for Improved Instruction, New York.—The 
Institution has made provision for a class of teachers in 
training, not less than four in number. Applicants for 
membership should be graduates of some reputable high 
school, normal school, or college. All applicants will be 
required to pass an examination in common school subjects, 
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and one year will be required to complete the course. All 
completing the course satisfactorily will receive a certificate 
and recommendation from the school for positions as teachers. 
The tuition fee will be $150.00, which entitles one to live 
in the Institution without additional charge. 


Indiana School.—Miss Elizabeth Rhodes, formerly a 
teacher in the Wisconsin School, has been appointed to teach 
in Dr. De Motte’s place during the remainder of the school 


year. 

Louisiana School.—Miss Nellie Cornay, a teacher in this 
School for the past twenty-six years, died February 23, 
1910, after a brief illness. Miss Cornay grew up in the 
School, her mother having been matron from 1872 to 1880 
and her elder sister from 1880 to 1888. She was the oldest 
teacher in point of service. She was a devoted member of 
the Roman Catholic church, and prepared the pupils of this 
faith for their first communion. Her associates speak of 
heras “a good and faithful teacher, whose beautiful Christian 
character was an inspiration to all.” 

Mississippi Institution.—The address on Mississippi Day, 
March 18, this year was by Professor Percival Hall of 
Gallaudet College. Professor Hall gave the pupils some 
excellent advice as to how they could serve the State by 
diffusing information concerning the education of the deaf, 
by faithfully obeying the laws, by keeping themselves in 
good physical condition, by becoming pecuniarily inde- 
pendent, and by forming strong and noble characters. The 
address has been printed in full in several of the school 
papers. 

Oklahoma School.—A new site has been chosen for the 
Oklahoma School, comprising sixty, perhaps a hundred acres, 
on a high elevation adjoining the Platt National Park and 
overlooking the town of Sulphur. Mr. Stewart will visit 
eastern schools in May for the purpose of receiving suggestions 
that may be helpful in planning the building, for which an 
appropriation of $100,000 has been made by the Legislature. 
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Pennsylvania Institution.—The last Annual Report of the 
Pennsylvania Institution announces three important changes 
in the policy of the School: (1) the discontinuance of the 
manual classes, all the pupils now being taught by the oral 
method; (2) the formation of a kindergarten department 
for pupils five and six years of age, who are to remain in 
this department two years; and (3) the entire exclusion of 
all children of feeble intellect, for whom Dr. Crouter urges 
that separate provision be made elsewhere. 

Mr. Jacob D. Kirkhuff, a veteran teacher in the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution, died April 16, 1910, aged seventy-four. 
Mr. Kirkhuff began his work as a teacher of the deaf in the 
New York Institution in 1865,soon after his graduation from 
Yale University. He went to the Pennsylvania Institution 
in January, 1867, and has taught there continuously for the 
past forty-seven years. He was a successful teacher, earn- 
estly devoted to his work, and much beloved by the many 
pupils who came under his instruction during his long term 
of active service. “A man of strong feeling,” says his former 
associate, Mr. E. A. Gruver, in the Deaf-Mutes’ Register of 
April 21, “distinctive personality and keen sensibility, he 
loved his friends and had them always near him, but avoided 
those not in sympathy with him and out of harmony with 
his inmost thoughts. Strong in his likes and dislikes, kind 
to a fault, yet withal firm, he impressed his individuality 
upon those who came in contact with him, deaf and hearing 
alike. Graciousand tender, thechildren loved him; buoyant 
and cheerful, the young sought his presence; refined and 
cultured, the elders respected him for his breadth of view and 
strength of character.” 


Texas School.—Captain William A. Kendall, Superin- 
tendent of the Texas School from 1887 to 1895, died at his 
home at Pilot Point, Texas, April 10, 1910. The superin- 
tendency of this School in those days was a political appoint- 
ment and Captain Kendall, like most of his predecessors and 
successors, had no previous acquaintance with the instruction 
of the deaf; but he was, according to the Lone Star of April 
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15, “honest, economical, clean morally, and possessed of 
superior executive ability. His administration was marked 
by great improvements. The main building was enlarged, 
the attendance increased, the oral department started, and 
the school work generally improved.” 


West Virginia School.—The Outlook for the Blind for 
February, 1910, gives the following information concerning 
Mr. R. Cary Montague, the new Superintendent of the West 
Virginia School: 


Mr. Montague was born in a suburb of Boston in 1877, but before 
he was a year old was taken by his parents to White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia. In that and the adjoining town he spent most of his 
life. Owing to weak eyes he was unable to attend college, but was 
educated by his father, who was a graduate of Harvard. After six 
years as a teacher in the public schools and instructor in teachers’ 
institutes he studied law in the West Virginia University and then 
practiced for three years previous to his appointment as Superintendent 
of this School. Two years ago he married Miss Margretta McGuire, 
of Richmond, Virginia, who is a daughter of the noted surgeon, Dr. 
Hunter McGuire. 


Western New York Institution.—Dr. Westervelt has been 


granted a year’s leave of absence. He sailed for Italy March 
19, to be away six months. Mr. Perry D. Woods, a teacher 
in the Institution for the past two years, is Acting Super- 
intendent. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Binet Investigation of the Oral Method.—The recent 
numbers of the French periodicals relating to the deaf are 
largely occupied with articles concerning the “ Investigation 
of the Oral Method” by Messrs. Alfred Binet and Th. Simon, 
published in the January number of the Annals. The Revue 
des Sourds-Muets warmly supports the statements and 
opinions of the French psychologists while the Revue Générale 
courteously but earnestly controverts them. In the argu- 
ments on either side there is not very much which was not 
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presented in the original report of the investigation and in 
the criticism upon it by Mr. G. Ferreri published in the 
same number of the Annals. 

The Secularization of the French Schools.—The Echo de 
Famille for April, 1910, announces that the French Chamber 
of Deputies on March 23, 1910, voted without debate for the 
establishment of public schoois for the deaf and the blind 
and their transfer to the Department of Public Instruction. 

Mr. Jean Camplo, in the Revue des Sourds-Muets for March, 
argues forcibly against the proposed secularization of the 
schools for the deaf, most of which are now under the 
control of religious congregations. He does not seem to be 
especially in sympathy with the religious instruction given 
in these schools, for he says that a little more teaching and 
a little less praying would do no harm to the faith of their 
pupils, while a little more teaching and a little less politics 
would be of advantage in the secular schools; but his chief 
argument against secularization is that if the religious 
teachers were taken away there would, in the absence of 
normal schools for teachers of the deaf, be no persons 
capable of taking their place. 

Advice to Parents.—We are indebted to Dr. James Kerr 
Love, of Glasgow, for a copy of a “Circular to Parents respect- 
ing the Education and Management of Deaf Children”’ 
recently published by the British National Association of 
Teachers of the Deaf. The circular embodies with other 
matter the following excellent advice to parents of deaf 
children concerning home training before, during, and after 
school life: 


BEFORE SCHOOL LIFE, 


It is of the utmost importance that the child should be properly 
trained at home, if it is going to profit fully by the education given at 
school. 

He or she should neither be petted nor spoiled, nor severely treated. 

He should be taught from the earliest age— 


| 
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To keep himself clean and tidy; 

To obey cheerfully; 

To help in the household; 

To take care of his toys; 

To have a proper respect for the property and feelings of others; 
and generally to behave nicely. 

The common opinion that deaf children are naturally more bad- 
tempered than others is wrong. Where very bad temper is found in a 
deaf child it is often the result of bad training at home. 

Parents and friends can do much to prepare the child for school life. 

1. Most deaf children are now taught at school to speak, and to 
understand the speech of others by watching their lips; therefore, teach 
him to look at you while you speak to him. By constantly looking at 
you, he will learn to understand a great deal of what you are saying. 
When you give him bread, repeat the word several times, and make him 
look before he gets the bread. Ina similar manner teach him to recog- 
nize on your lips common words like “ mama,”’ “dada,” “ baby,” “yes,” 
“no,” “come here,” “shut the door,” ete. Talk to the child all the time! 
This will be a great help to his teacher, when the child goes to school. 

2. Let the child learn to write and draw on slate or paper. Teach 
him to write, first the letters, a, b, c, d, ete., then his own name, the 
names of his brothers, sisters, the names of common objects, “ ball,” 
“doll,” “cat,” and to point to the object named. . 

3. If the child can hear a little, or has heard and has recently lost his 
hearing from measles, or other cause, it is all the more necessary to 
speak constantly to him, 

If he can speak, insist on his speaking clearly, and asking aloud for 
everything he needs, or he will lose the speech he has. 

Children who have learned to speak and afterwards become deaf can 
be taught to understand everything that is said to them from the lips, 
and need not become dumb unless those around them are careless about 
making them speak. 


DURING SCHOOL LIFE, 


When the deaf child goes to school, parents and friends can assist the 
teachers by taking an interest in the child’s lessons, by teaching him the 
names of persons, things, and places around him; by speaking as much 
as possible, and by discouraging “signing.”’ Ifa word or a sentence is 
not understood by speech it may be written; or spelled on the fingers, 
if that method is taught at the school the child attends. 

The greatest difficulty a deaf-child has in life is to understand the 
English language; therefore the parent should encourage the child to 
use language as much as possible. If he asks in signs for a thing teach 
him to ask for it in words, write it down, and make him learn it. 
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Encourage him to read, beginning with baby picture books, and try to 
explain what the words mean. He will learn in time. 


AFTER SCHOOL LIFE, 


Keep up his speech. 

Make him use language! 

Encourage him to read! 

Find him work, at a definite trade, as soon as he leaves school. The 
Headmaster in your district will help in this matter, if asked. 

Insist on his going regularly and punctually to work, as habits of 
laziness, if once formed, soon render anyone unfit for regular work. 

Try to make him realize from the first that his comfort and welfare 
depend on his regularity and industry and his consequent power of wage- 
earning, 

With proper training and education a deaf child should become a 
thoroughly intelligent, respectable, and self-supporting member of 
society. 

The Thirteenth Census.—In our last word concerning the 
enumeration of the deaf in the Thirteenth Census (vol. liv, 
pages 287-289) it was stated that the Committees of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf and the 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
acting together, had succeeded in persuading the Director of 
the Census and both Houses of Congress to reverse their 
previous action excluding the deaf and the blind from special 
enumeration, but that in consequence of the veto of the 
Census Act by President Roosevelt the whole matter was 
relegated to the present Congress. 

The present Congress carried out the wish of the Com- 
mittees in providing for a census of the deaf and the blind, 
but unfortunately inserted in the Act the term “deaf and 
dumb” instead of “deaf,” and the enumerators were conse- 
quently instructed to report only “persons who are both 
deaf and dumb. Persons who are deaf but not dumb, or 
persons who are dumb but not deaf,” the instructions read, 
“are not to be reported.” Literally obeyed, these instruc- 
tions exclude from the census returns semi-mutes and even 
congenitally deaf persons who have acquired speech. The 
result will doubtless show that, while some persons belonging 
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to these important classes were reported by the enumerators 
in the census taken in April, others were not. 

Members of the two Committees, consisting of President 
Gallaudet, Mr. J. W. Jones, and the editor of the Annals on 
behalf of the Convention, and Dr. Crouter, Dr. Bell, and 
Mr. Booth on behalf of the Association, together with Mr. 
Bledsoe in the interest of the blind, had a pleasant interview 
with the new Director of the Census, Dr. E. Dana Durand, on 
April 29. Dr. Durand readily consented to the request of 
the Committees that he compile and send lists of the deaf 
and blind reported by the enumerators to the heads of 
schools as soon as possible after their return, and that he 
obtain through correspondence additional information of 
value, as was done by Dr. Bell in the Twelfth Census. 

The American Laryngological, Rhinological, and Otological 
Society.—The symposium on “The Deaf Child from the View 
Point of the Physician and Teacher” arranged for the meeting 
of this Society at Washington, D. C., April 29, 1910, by Mrs. 
J. Scott Anderson, was very successful. In the discussion 
that followed the reading of the papers named in the last 
number of the Annals (page 213), besides Dr. Love, Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell, Miss Mary L. Garrett, Mr. John D. 
Wright, and others took part. The effect of the symposium 
was evidently to interest greatly in the education of the deaf 
a body of distinguished physicians and surgeons who have 
unusual opportunities for advising the parents of deaf children. 
We hope to publish some of the papers read in a future 
number of the Annals. 

The Moving-Picture Fund.—The National Association of 
the Deaf is collecting by small subscriptions from the deaf 
throughout the United States a fund for the purpose of 
having moving-picture films made of addresses in the sign 
language by Dr. E. M. Gallaudet and other good sign makers. 
About a thousand dollars have already been subscribed and 
it is probable that the fund will reach a much larger sum. 
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The Volta Review.—The name of the Association Review 
has been changed to the Volta Review and other marked 
changes have been made in its character and management. 
The magazine is now published monthly; while it contains 
articles of professional value, more popular features have 
been introduced in the way of numerous illustrations and 
of reading matter which has no special connection with the 
deaf; and it has a new editor, Mr. F. K. Noyes, who is 
assisted by Mr. F. W. Booth, Mr. Anders Hansen, Mr. M. 
Gardiner, and Miss A. C. Leavitt. The chief object of these 
changes, as explained in an “Editorial Foreword” by Dr. 
Bell, is to increase the membership of the Association among 
the general public, in the hope that the Association will 
thus be enabled to pay its running expenses, including the 
publication of the Review, from its membership fees, leaving 
the income from its endowment funds to be applied to 
special purposes. The Review is sent free to members of 
the Association; the cost of membership is $2.00 annually 
in the United States and Mexico, $2.50 in Canada, and $3.00 
elsewhere. 


The Southern Optimist.—The publication of a new eight- 
page periodical in the interest of the deaf, called the Southern 
Optimist, has been begun by Mrs. C. L. Jackson, editor, 
and Mr. I. H. Marchman, business manager, both expe- 
rienced printers. The price is $1.00a year and the address 
* 654 North Broad Street, Atlanta, Georgia. 


The International Bulletin —We notice elsewhere in this 
number of the Annals the first volume of the Bulletin Inter- 
national de l’ Enseignement des Sourds-Muets. The second 
volume, to appear this year, is now in preparation. Contri- 
butions, books for review, and subscriptions ($1.00) should 
be sent as soon as possible to Mr. B. Thollon, 254 Rue Saint- 
Jacques, Paris, France. 

The principal subject of the second volume will be the 
teaching of speech. The topics under this head include 
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the preparation of the deaf child for speech; voice culture; 
utterance of vowels and consonants; order and processes of 
of instruction; syllabication; the word and the sentence; 
results obtained with regard to the age when speech is ac- 
quired, the age when deafness occurred, the degree of deafness, 
and the mental state. Contributors should refrain from 
practical or theoretical considerations which can be found in 
text-books on articulation, and confine themselves to the 
presentation of their own personal observations of methods 
and results. 

The volume will also contain a sketch of Thomas Arnold 
and his work, notices of publications, and a summary of the 
leading events and opinions of the year in the field of the 
instruction of the deaf. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE Sign LanauaGeE. A MANUAL OF SIGNS. 


The articles previously appearing in the Annals, describing over 
one thousand signs, reprinted in book form with the addition of nearly 
500 illustrations representing the more common signs, and the whole 
fully indexed. The bookalsocontains the Lord’s prayerinsigns. Neatly 
bound in cloth. Sent postpaid upon receipt of $2.00. Special rates 
in quantities. Address— 

J. SCHUYLER LONG, 
201 Logan Street, 
Council Bluffs, Ta. 


BuREAU OF INFORMATION. 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf maintains a 
free Bureau of Information for the use of superintendents and prin- 
eipals seeking the services of teachers and officers, and for teachers, 
matrons, and supervisors desiring positions, 

The Bureau keeps on file the names of all applicants for positions 
in schools for the deaf, together with information as to length of service, 
work desired, salary expected, etc. It endeavors to give prompt and 
accurate replies to all requests for information. 

All are invited to make use of this free Bureau. 

PERCIVAL HALL, Secretary, 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE, 
Washington, D. C. 
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SUMMER ScHOOL. 


Mrs, Sarah Jordan Monro will hold a session of her summer school 
in Boston, Massachusetts, from July 1 to July 29, 1910, for the training 
of teachers and others. 

Special attention will be given to the Mechanism of Speech, the 
Melville Bell Visible-Speech Symbols, Phonetics, Voice Training, and 
Rhythm. Address, 

Mrs. 8. J. MONRO, 
Piercé Building, Copley Square, Room 518, 
Boston, Mass. 


“FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH.” 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in four volumes, by 
Caro.inE C. Sweet. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

The revised edition of No. 1, First Lessons in English, starts with the 
past tense instead of the present. Both the old and the revised editions 
are on sale. 


“STORY READER, NO. 1.” 
Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
Hammonp. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


“STORY READER NO. 2.” 
Short stories prepared fer young pupils, compiled by Ina V. Hammonpn. 
Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


“STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY.” 
Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, prepared 


by Jane B. Ketioae. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 
- “TALKS AND STORIES.” 

Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conversa- 
tions for practice in language, prepared by Wm. G. JENKINs, M. A. 
Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 

“WORDS AND PHRASES.” 

Examples of correct English usage by Wm. G. Jenkins, M.A. Price, 
$6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 

“BITS OF HISTORY.” 

One hundred stories gathered from United States History, compiled 
by Joun E. Crane, B. A. Price, $9.00 per dozen. Single copy 90c. 

“A PRIMER OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE,” 
by Asst 8. Cuark, M. A., with twenty-five portraits of authors. Price, 
$7.80 per dozen. Single copy 75c. 

“WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS,” 
by J. Evetyn WI.LLovucusy, Instructor in the Clarke School. Price, 
$4.20 per dozen. 
PUBLISHED BY THE 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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